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elassified properties 


FOR SALE—contd. 


NEAR SASINGSTOKE 
ADDISON’S FARM, Mapledurwell 
Attractive half-timbered farmhouse — and 
33 acres. Main water and electricity. 
Vacant possession, Auction January 17. 
Particulars from 
MESSRS. SIMMONS & SONS 
12, Wote Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 199). 


LONDON HOUSES 
AND FLATS 


For Sale 


JUST OUT OF CHEYNE WALK, S.W.3. 
* Spacious Residence which can be con- 
veniently modernised to provide 2 rec. rms., 
kitchen/dinette, 4 bedrms., 2 bathrms., 
cloakrm., staff quarters and small garden. 
hold £13,750.—Apply CR., Talbot, 


ao: 


A SELECTION of UNFURNISHED and 
VHLL-FURNISHED London Houses 
and Flats available for long or short periods. 
KING WOOD & CO. 
147, Ebury Street, f 
London, $.W.1 (SLO. 9895, 5 lines) 


FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HHTHERINGTON AND 
SEOREDT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply J. GoRDON VIOK, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.1., 
Okehampton (Tel. 21-22), Devon. 


IDEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIpponN, 
Boswett & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


EVON. Houses and Farms.—Apply: 
RICKHARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSES LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult: Guy MICHELMORBE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464/5). 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK with 65 mins. 
fast train service from Colchester. Coun- 
try Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
countryside including the Constable Country 
and the attractive medieval villages of the 
Essex/Suffolk border. Also Smallholdings and 
Farms over a wide area.—C, M. STANFORD 
AND Son, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 


RELAND. BarTTEeRsBy & CO., FAI. 
(Est. 1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 


JRELAND. Extensive register of all types 

of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—_JAMmES H. NortTH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est.1829), 20, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
(REGent 3759); & 7, Victoria Terrace, Hove, 
3. Head Office: 110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, ete. Sole agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., Dublin. 


UDOR COTTAGE near East Bergholt, 
Suffolk (Constable’s country). Listed 
architectural interest. Detached, 3 beds., 
Aga, garden, main services. Immaculate cond. 
Sailing nearby. Freehold £3,500.—Box 4070. 


“LIVESTOCK 


ELIABLE, quiet, quick-working Ferrets 

“ (excellent for ratting, rabitting and breed- 
ing), 25/- each, carriage and box 5/-. For all 
breeds of Puppies, Dogs, Rabbits Pigeons, 
Doves, Cavies, all varieties of Poultry. 3d. for 
terms and quotations—-ABBOT BROS. (Est. 
1876), Thuxton, Norfolk. Tel. Mattishall 220. 


BIRDS 
EADY REARED COCKERELS, seven weeks 
old. Profitable Easter. £27 per 100 de- 
livered. ‘“‘R.R.,’’” PERCYS OF STAPLEHURST, 
Staplehurst, Kent. Tel. 307. ‘ 


DOGS 


RINDLE STAFFORDSHIRE BULL-TER- 
RIER Dog Puppy for sale; 9 weeks; excel- 
lent pedigree; 15 gns. Tel. GROsvenor 2023. 


AIRN PEDIGREE PUPPY for sale, red- 
brindle dog. Tel. Mrs. de Courcy, North 
Cerney 371. 


OOD FOOD MAKES GOOD DOGS. Biscuits 
and Meals (WHOLEMEAT), 170/- per cwt.; 


37/6 4 cwt. Luda Puppy Milk, 1. stone, 
25/-; 2 stones, 45/-. All carriage paid 
home.—LUDA MEATIES (Dept. C). Louth, 


Lincolnshire. 


TAFFORDSHIRE BULLTERRIER PUPPIES. 
Championship Pedigree show stock. Ideal 
guards or companions. Photographs, etc., on 
request.—CURTIS, Breeder-Exhibitor, Beacon 
Rd., Woodhouse Eaves (Tel. 518), Quorn, Leics. 


| Ps TERRIERS, gold/sable. Pups, dogs 
and bitches. Champ.-strain. Ready now.— 
Chapman, Orchard Close, Girton Rd., Cambridge. 


SOUTH DEVON. River Dart, outskirts 
pretty riverside village. Charming Det. 
Bung. with thatched roof, in }-acre matured 
garden. 3 rec., utility rm., 3 bed. (h. and c.). 
Main services. Garage. Ideal for retirement. 
Frhid. £6,250.—RIPPoN, BoswELL & Co., 
8, Queen St., Exeter. Tel. 59378 (1661). 


NEW PROPERTIES 


FIvE BEDROOMS, 2 bathrooms, spa- 
cious lounge, dinette, a dream kitchen. 
Under £4,000, erected on your land. This is 
but one of the range of magnificent Cedar 
Homes bungalows that give you so much 
more in the way of comfort and quality. 


Send 2s. for fully illustrated brochure. 
—CEDAR Homes, Limited, Artington, 
Guildford, Surrey. 

TO LET 


See also “Holiday and Residential 
Accommodation’ Page 1653 


Unfurnished 


ORSET. At Church Knowle, Wareham 

4 miles, delightful Country House in 
stone and thatch enjoying unspoilt pano- 
ramic views over the Purbeck Hills, and 
quiet privacy of a landed estate. 3-4 recep- 
tion rooms, 3-4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms/w.c., 
loggia. Very suitable for artist or retired 
folk. 2 garages, small gardens and orchard. 
Mains water and electricity. Domestic and 
garden help available. Rent £400 per annum 
plus rates, unfurnished.—Full particulars 
from Hy. Duk & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 
Dorchester (Tel. 1426). 


Te LET—UNFURNISHED. Attractive 
Farmhouse, approximately 5 miles from 
Holt, Norfolk. 4 bedrooms, 8 reception 
rooms. Garage, stables, etc. Rent £175 per 
annum.—Apply PETRE AND ALFRED SAVILL 
AND SONS, 32, Prince of Wales Road, 
Norwich (29121), 


WANTED 


JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 

types of property, including castles, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
ete.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 25838. 


MORTGAGES 


MeORTGAG ES. Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 
let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 

Houses.—TALLack Ssorr & Co., Lrp., 37, 

Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Hstd. 1806. 


DIRECTORY OF 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding coun- 

ties. Town and country properties of all 
types.—_ MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 50266); also at Caversham, 
Wokingham, Newbury, and High Wycombe. 


BOGNOR REGIS, Aldwick, Middleton 
and West Sussex areas, A wide selection 
of houses and bungalows for sale and a 
choice selection sent to meet applicants’ 
particular requirements.—Apply: MISHON, 
JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, Surveyors 
and Valuers, Architectural and Engineering 
Consultants, 438, Aldwick Road, Bognor 
Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 3993/4. 


HORTICULTURAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 

Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 28 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibits in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year. Write for 
particulars to George W. Whitelegg, Ltd., The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


IJAEANESE GARDENS and Houses designed, 

and construction work undertaken in any 
part of the country.—Enquiries to SEYEMON 
KUSUMOTO, 55, Hampermill Lane, Oxhey, 
Watford. Tel. WA 36086. 


Ow YORK PAVING SLABS. Good quality 
stone Rectangular slabs in random sizes. 
Also broken (crazy paving). Please write 
FRITH, 6, Squires Court, Abingdon Road, 
Finchley, London, N.3. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showroom in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 
pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREY’S 
110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842), 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


classified announcements 


DIRECTORY OF 
ESTATE AGENTS—contd. 


EXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: Staines & Co. (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 


CoOTSWOLDs. Also Berks, Oxon and 

Wilts.—Hobpps & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), Faringdon 
(Tel. 2113/2194) and Swindon (Tel. 2375). 


DORSET AND SOMERSET. PH8TER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (661/2). 
Properties of character, surveys, valuations. 


RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD.— 

Specialists in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—H. §S. 
TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier, 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


DIRECTORY © 
ESTATE AGENT: 


DEVON 

TAPPERS OF TEIGNM 
AND DAWLISH (F.A, 

20, Orchard Gardens, Teign 

(Tel. 270/1). 

14a Piermont Place, Dawlish} 

(Tel. 2196). ; 


y 
} 
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TORQUAY AND S. DEVON, 
and Country Properties, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 


ToOROQuAY, DEVON. Town, | 
Country Properties.—A. P. 
F.A.I., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, mi 
and sea. One of Britain’s su 
resorts.—BRACKETT & SONS 
27/29, High St., Tunbridge Wells 


OVERSEAS ~ 


ERSEY, C.!.—VaArRDON & Co., House and 
Estate Agents. 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), 
for all types of property and investments. 


ERSEY. Hampton & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier. 
(Tel. Central 20358). 


KENT AND SUSSEX. Country Houses 

and Cottages, Farms and Smallholdings. 
—Details from Burrows & Co., Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers, Ashford, Kent, 
Tel. 1294 (7 lines). 


KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 

DISTRICT. Comprehensive register of 
all available properties gladly forwarded on 
request.—A. G. BoNnsoR, STEVENS & CO., 
82, Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 
KINgston 0022). Sales, Surveys, Valuations. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 

—MONTAGUE, TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.I., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 29494-5). 


M!2/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET/ 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country Properties. Businesses, Farms 
and Smallholdings.—For details: KING MILES 
AND Co., F.A.1., Wells (3002/3). 


REPORTS ON PROPERTIES, U.K. and 

overseas, with colour films and photo- 
graphs, made by experienced Chartered 
Estate Agent. Purchases negotiated.— 
J. SCOTT PITCHER, F.A.I., The Old Hospital, 
Rye, Sussex. 


SS OUTH DEVON.—For coastline and 
Country Properties—ErR1Io Lioyp & Co., 


80, Fleet Street, Torquay (and at Paignton). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—For 

details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES.— 

JARVIS & Co., of{Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. (Tel. 700.) 


SUSSEX AND HOME COUNTIES. For 
Country Houses and Estates.—BRADLEY 
AND VAUGHAN, Perrymount Road, Haywards 
Heath. Tel. 91 (3 lines). 


TAUNTON and District. W. R. J. GREEN- 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers and 


“Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunton. 


“ 


HORTICULTURAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL— contd. 


HRUB ROSES, Rhododendrons, shrubs and 

choice plants, ground cover. Price lists free 
from the most beautiful nursery in the 
country.”’ SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, 
Windlesham, Surrey. 


FORESTRY 


Eines FINEST QUALITY FOREST TREES. 
Transplants and Seedlings, Hedging, Orna- 
mentals, Flowering Shrubs and Rose Bushes. 
Free Catalogue. ROYAL OAK NURSERIES, 
Alnwick, Northumberland. Tel. 2321. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 


SIT OUR UNIQUE COLLECTION of Rolls- 

Royce and Bentleys with 12 months’ guaran- 
tee at prices from £250 to £1,400. Spares and 
repairs a speciality.—Details 1/--—J. B. M. 
ADAMS, Great Gidding, Huntingdon. Tel. 
Winwick 216. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


WHTtE HARNESSES by R. G. Carter. The 

fascinating story of the Guide Dogs for 
the Blind. Price 16/-, postage 1/-, from book- 
sellers—John Sherratt & Son, Publishers, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Estate Agents ; 


OUTH OF FRANCE 

BRITISH WEST INDIES 
land and investments for sg; 
MIsHON, JOHNSON & KEEN, Hs 
Surveyors and Valuers, Archite 
Engineering Consultants, 43, A 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Re 


FURNITURE REMG 
DEPOSITORIES, PACKi| 
AND SHIPPING | 


HARRODS LTD., Barnes, 8.W. 

movals, home and abroad, i 
storage.. World-famous for efficient se} 
reliable packing and careful sti 
RIVerside 6615.) 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bo 
offer one of the most com 
removals and storage services on the 
coast. Their large and experienced s' 
quickly and with meticulous care. — 
warehouse affords first-class storage fi) 
long as you wish. And their service ine 
packing and shipping overseas, Bstit) 
without obligation, from Commercial 
Bournemouth (Tel. 28371). 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS A 

Illustrated booklet of informa' 
104, free on request.—Pi1TTt & Soont | 
1-8, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, ¥ 
Passages arranged. 


JOSEPH MAY LTD. provide a 
priced Removal Service backed 
splendid reputation.—31-37, 
London, W.1 (Tel. MUSeum 2411). 


MOVING WEST CHAFFHYS OF 
MINSTER, DEVON. Tel. 
3240. Modern warehouse. To and | 
parts. Estimates without obligation. 


ICKFORDS. 


a 


Removers and 

Local, distance or overseas 
Complete — service. First-class 
Branches in all large towns. 
102, Blackstock Road, London, 
CAN, 4444). 


REMOVALS to all parts are 

hands of DAVIES, TURNER & 00. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Bell 
Street, London, S.W.1. Sloane 3455 
seas Removals a _ Speciality. 
brochure. 


FOR SALE 


OCULARS, ex-Govt., £26 
£7/15/0. 14 days’ free trial. 
FRANK, LTD., Saltmarket, Gla 
BELL 2000. 


WANTED 


NTIQUE “COLT” Revolvers and 

pistols wanted in any condition. 
in wooden cases. Flintlock Muskets 
“Tower’’ marked weapons, Rifles, 
Claymore Dirks, Cannon, Flasks, 
collection purchased on the spo 
Terrific prices paid—_KESTERTON, 
Street, Cheltenham. Tel. 5882. 


HOBSE-DRAWN Gypsy Carayan 
MATTHEWS, 34 Sackville 


ANTED. Old American Colt 
fine duelling pistols in box 
prices.—ROBERT ABELS, C-860, Ie 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ILMS, negatives, B. & W. or ¢ 

cessed. Finest world wide serv 
years. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
LIGHTNING PHOTO CO., Troquay. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMEN 
CONTINUED ON OTHER P: 
Pages 1652-1653 All other classi! 
advertisements 
RATES AND ADDRESS 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAG E 


No. 3382 


3 reception 


6 bedrooms, ‘ dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms. 
Oil-fived cenival heating. 
Main elecivicity and water. 


Double garage with flat over. First-rate 
range of modern mushroom houses. 
Charming garden. Paddocks. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS 
A GOING CONCERN 
WITH ABOUT 15 ACRES 


SUPPLEMENT—1 


MOUNTRY LIFE 


DECEMBER 28, 1961 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY—SUSSEX. BORDER 


Within easy reach of. Guildford and Horsham. 


_ EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE PERIOD FARMHOUSE TOGETHER WITH A WELL-EQUIPPED MUSHROOM FARM 
PRODUCING A Gooe INCOME, THE WHOLE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


cocktail bar, 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (58592 K.M.) — 


ON WENTWORTH GOLF COURSE : 


Occupying excellent position close to buses and station with panoramic views to Hog’s Back. 
é| WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE IN SUPERB CONDITION 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 


+ eee 


_IL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
JAS, MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER 


PLAYROOM 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
COTTAGE 
LANDSCAPED GARDEN 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH 2%, ACRES 


| Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56315 K.M.) 


| ELEUTHERA, BAHAMAS 


SINGING SANDS BAY 


7AMOUS FOR ITS PINK CORAL SANDS 
600 ft. OF SUPERB BEACH FRONTAGE 
AND A FINE SITE FOR A PRIVATE HOUSE 


BACK LAND WITH FRONTAGE TO A 
MADE-UP ROAD 


IN ALL 


ABOUT 26 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BEDFORDSHIRE. LONDON 38 MILES 


AN ATTRACTIVE PERIOD RECTORY 
situated on high ground. 
Commanding extensive views to the South-west. 


Hall, 
3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Main services. 


STAFF FLAT AND 
COTTAGE 
GARAGE AND 
OUTBUILDINGS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 2% ACRES 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (58595 I.M.) 


MAYfair 3771 
HYDe Park 3982 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


Leicestershire—Nottinghamshire Border 


A VILLAGE HOUSE WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS. Within 
easy reach of Leicester, Loughborough, Nottingham and Doris 


Entrance hall, 

3 reception rooms, 
music room, 
5-7 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 
modern kitchen 
quarters. 
Central heating 
throughout. 
Main water and 
electricity. 

2 staff cottages. 
Garaging. 


Stabling and other ee rpuiidings: Garden, kitchen garden, orchard 
and 4 paddocks. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 14% ACRES 
Joint Sole Agents: JOHN GERMAN & SON, Ashby-de- -la-Zouch, 
Leicestershire, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (58517 M.J.A.) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


(20 lines) ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDER 
Between Hawkhurst and Hastings. 
BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED COUNTRY COTTAGE 
CLOSE TO A SECONDARY ROAD 


4 reception rooms, 
kitchen, bathroom, 
5 bedrooms 


Main water and electricity. 


PRETTY GARDEN 
ON TWO LEVELS 


ABOUT 1) ACRE 


FREEHOLD £5,250 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
(GROsvenor 6291). 


ON THE GREAT. NORTH ROAD 
FULLY LICENSED HOTEL OCCUPYING A UNIQUE SITE 
Highly suitable for Motel installation. 


The existing hotel contains 4 reception rooms, cocktail bar, 


y 


12 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 


2 bungalows. Garages for 7 cars. 
Car park for 60 ears. 
2 ACRES 


FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton 


(Tel, 32990). (Folio 11806.) 


Reservations may now be made. 


NORTH COTSWOLDS 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF SUPERIOR, DETACHED, 
COTSWOLD-STYLE FREEHOLD HOUSES 
SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED OF “BRADSTONE” 


Well placed on outskirts of village of 
MICKLETON, Nr. CHIPPING CAMPDEN 


and now being erected. 


Well-planned and nicely proportioned accommodation with first-class fittings 
throughout. 


Main services connected. 
PRICES FROM £4,770 TO £5,075 
(including Freehold of plot and road charges). 


Sole Selling Agents: JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester), Chipping Campden (Tel. 224), 
Building Contractors: Messrs. WHEELER & MANSELL LTD., Evesham. 


EAST ANGLIAN FARMS 
WEST SUFFOLK 


Near Newmarket. 
FIRST-CLASS ARABLE AND GRASS FARM 
Soundly constructed farmhouse. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room, kitchen. 
Compact set of useful farmbuildings. 


Main electricity and water. 
In all 181 ACRES of fertile medium land. 
POSSESSION £22,500 FREEHOLD 


ESSEX 
On the Green Belt near Epping, 4 miles from Ongar. 
PRODUCTIVE FRUIT FARM 
WITH PAIR OF ATTRACTIVE COTTAGES 
Suitable for conversion to 3-4-bedroom house. 
Good buildings and 70 ACRES of mainly well-established orchards, 
POSSESSION £11,500 FREEHOLD 

Further details of these and other properties may be obtained from: 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 168, High Street, Newmarket 
(Tel. Newmarket 2231). 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 28, 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUE 


196f | |. : 3 


(GROSsVENOR 6291) 


WEST SUSSEX—HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. 
AN EXCELLENT STOCK REARING AND ARABLE FARN yf 


tip 


A glorious site fora 
Residence. 


An old brick and tile 
cottage. 


A useful set of buildings, 
and about 


108 ACRES 


of excellent land in good 
heart. 


PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chiches' 
(Tel. 2633-4) and London. 


EAST DEVON 


~ Coast 4 miles. | 

AN EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE MODERN BUNGALOW 
standing about 600 ft. above sea level with superb views. 

Drawing room (18 ft. by 16 ft. 2 in.), dining room (20 ft: by 13 ft.), 

kitchen, bathroom, 4 bedrooms. 


Main water and electricity. 


Garage, greenhouse. Simple pleasure garden, Paddocks. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 5 ACRES 


IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE 
APPROX. 7 MILES YORK 


A HOUSE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER i 

i 

LAVISHLY SUPPLIED WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 4 

{ 

IN IMMACULATE DECORATIVE CONDITION rm : 

5 : 
{ 
{ 

Containing 3 reception rooms, 4 large bedrooms with fitted cupboards and 

wash basins. 


Also a compact 2-room servants’ flatlet. 


ORIGINAL AND INTERESTING FULLY OAK-BEAMED 


ENTRANCE HALL AND CARVED OAK CHIMNEY MANTEL 


Further details from the Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 23, High Petergate, York (Tel. 25033-4). 


ANGLESEY 
LLANDEGFAN 
GLORIOUS SITE OVERLOOKING MENAI STRAITS 


WITH 16 ACRES OF LAND 


Planning permission for one bungalow residence. Plans available. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRICE £2,250 


MENAI BRIDGE 
OUTSTANDING DETACHED RESIDENCE 


In terraced grounds extending to Menai Straits, together with attractive entranm 
lodge and 10 ACRES 


AUCTION IN SPRING UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY 


Further particulars of either of the above from the Age 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (fel. 1522-8). 


a 
4 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


EAST SUSSEX 


hidst unspoilt surroundings, close to station, London 70 minutes. 


|GHTFUL MODERN HOUSE (mainly Colt design) in excellent order 
5 : throughout. 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


WHITNEY-ON-WYE, HEREFORD 


Hay-on-Wye 4% miles, Hereford 19 miles. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT AND IDEALLY PLANNED 
FAMILY BUNGALOW 


3 reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


In its own miniature estate 
and with magnificent views 
across. the river to the 
Brecon Beacons. 

Main electrici ] rater 

lectricity and water. Entrance hall, 2 double 
bedrooms, lounge, well- 
appointed kitchen and 

bathroom. Services. 


Garage. 
Natural gardens. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH 1} ACRES 
£7,500 


Joint Sole Agents: GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, and IN ALL ABOUT 9 ACRES 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (58584 K.M.) KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Hereford Office. 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


Detached garage. Staff 

cottage. Plantations of 

woodland with some 
pasture land. 


(57753 R.H.H.) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


/', FRIAR STREET, 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 


‘READING 
@\DING 54055 (4 lines) 


~ 


NICHOLAS 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


GORING-ON-THAMES 
On the outskirts of this charming village. 


A DISTINCTIVE 
AND WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 


In a park-like setting with grounds sloping to the 
hames. 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern 
kitchen, etc. 


PRICE £10,750 FREEHOLD 


SHIPLAKE-ON-THAMES 


Only a short distance from the station with frequent services to Paddington in under the hour. 


A FINE RIVERSIDE HOUSE 


STANDING AMIDST BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS SLOPING TO THE RIVER 


6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 excellent reception rooms, sun loggias, 
cloakroom, modern domestic offices. 


NEAR SONNING GOLF CLUB 


Only 3% miles from Reading (Paddington in 42 minutes). 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Architect-designed and well fitted. 


Containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c., spacious hall, 
through lounge, dining room, superbly fitted kitchen, 
gents’ cloakroom. Large garage. 


Complete oil-fired central heating. 
PRICE £6,400 FREEHOLD 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
DETACHED LODGE. WET BOATHOUSE 


Well wooded grounds. River frontage, 
and several eyots. 


Hy PRICE £20,000 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Agents. 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 


Representatives and Associates: 
U.S.A., BERMUDA, BAHAMAS, FRANCE, ITALY, EIRE, SOUTH AFRICA, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, AUSTRALIA 


RIPLEY, SURREY 


CATHERINEHAMS, QROVE HEATH 
In the Green Belt, only 20 miles from Hyde Park Corner. 


MELLOWED XVIIth-CENTURY THE DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 


HOUSE COMPRISES ENTRANCE HALL, CLOAK- 
ROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, GOOD 
KITCHEN, 5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING 


ROOM, BATHROOM and SEPARATE W.C. 


| with later additions. 


CONVERTED FROM A FARMHOUSE 
AND MODERNISED 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


© Sale by Auction JANUARY 9, 1962, GARAGE 


|} THE STOKE HOTEL, STOKE ROAD, 
QUILDFORD, at 3 p.m. 


GROUNDS EXTEND TO ABOUT 
2 ACRES 


Solicitors: Mussrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 9-12, Cheapside, E.C.2. . (Ref. DGW/3166) 
articulars available from the Auctioneers, BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Thorpe House, Broad Street, Hereford (Tel. 6202), or West End Office (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). 
JE NS ee te a ne nee eS 


NORTH KENT COAST 


Overlooking Golf Course, with sea views. : 
Easy reach of station with fast trains to London (70 minutes). 


KENT, NEAR MAIDSTONE 
FINE OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
z with Queen Anne and Georgian Characteristics 
SUITABLE FOR INSTITUTIONAL OR 
SCHOLASTIC USE 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


1 one of the best residential parts of the 


i i the seashore. . : 
istrict with direct access to 5 spacious reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


ee belly 2 reeeption ee chee Quadrangle of useful outbuildings. 
apen, Se Date ae, atiroom. bores Extensive garaging and stabling. 
reeset Old Chapel. 
All main services. 8 acres of level grounds. 
Central heating. HARD TENNIS COURT 
\ Attracti d FOR SALE AT BARGAIN FIGURE 
- ractive gardens. 
, : Sole Agents: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Head 
olin dor ice mam aca see : Office, 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 
SERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, West End Office, 129, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel. CRUEL SLL/3149) (Tel. VICtoria 3012.) 


West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Thorpe House, Broad Street, Hereford; 


lead Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, SW: , Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 34, George Street, Edinburgh 2; and Oxted, Surrey. 


, The Tything, Worcester; St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street 


SUPPLEMENT—4 


ume HAMPTON & SONS 


(20 lines) 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


OF ATTRACTING A VERY HIGH-CLASS DEMAND 


COUNTRY LIFE—-DECEMBER 28, 1961 


THE RENOWNED KILLIN HOTEL, PERTHSHIRE WEST SUFFOLK — 
CLUES) A FIRST-CLASS MIXED FARM _ P 
j I 
WITH EXTENSIVE SALMON FISHING RIGHTS IN LOCH TAY 600 ACRES 
STANDING ON THE BANK OF THE LOCHAY RIVER t 4 4 
POST-WAR MODERN 4-STORIED BUILDING SEPARATE RANGE OF BUILDINGS arma te MR TOOms, 
With oil-fired central heating. Hot water throughout. provide public bar, games and billiards room, 10 staff ; ? c = 
2 lounges, cocktail bar, dining room for 120, extensive rooms, additional restaurant, kitchens, etc., in course of Main services. 
well-planned kitchen quarters, 18 double bedrooms, | construction, all providing separate accommodation for = 
15 single bedrooms, 10 bathrooms, 6 separate eee extensive casual or party catering, etc. 10 Cottages. 2 Secondary Farmhouw 
cloakrooms, 8 NEW CHALETS, providing 15 additiona : Two-fine ranges of farmbuiiaias 
/ bedrooms and 8 bathrooms. Staff house with 11 rooms and 2 bathrooms. Y and oftiying bullae! | 
THE HOTEL HAS RECENTLY BEEN REDECORATED AND IS IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER AND CAPABLE 560 Acres High-quality Land. 
i 
i 


| All furnishings, beds, fittings, etc., are of excellent quality. 
t 
i 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A GOING CONCERN, LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(SUBJECT TO STOCK-IN-TRADE BY VALUATION) 


Occupying a secluded situation on the banks of the Thames in one of the loveliest reaches. 
London about 34 miles. 


4 MILES HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 


Erected in 1956 regard- 

less of cost, using the 

finest materials and 
workmanship. 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 fine 

reception rooms, model 

domestic offices, 4 double 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
with RIVER FRONTAGE 
In all about 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Highly recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.66927) 


SUSSEX—SURREY BORDER 


Pleasant rural situation close to picturesque village. Horsham 3 miles. 
Dorking 10 miles. London 34 miles. 


A WELL-PLANNED AND MAINTAINED COUNTRY RESIDENCE . 


Hall with cloakroom, 
double drawing room, 
dining room, 5 bedrooms, 
2 baths, usual offices 
with staff room, sun room 


Oil-fired central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE for 3 cars. 
LOOSE BOX and stores. 


Attractively timbered 
and displayed gardens, 
paddock and orchard, 
enclosures of grassland. 


S 


IN ALL ABOUT 21 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,000 


Joint Sole Agents: KING & CHASEMORE, 2, London Road, Horsh Tel. 
and HAMPTON @ GONG, as abo 1 


KENT, NEAR MAIDS1 UNE 


2 miles from town centre. London 37 miles. 
Unusually well appointed{and beautifully kept 
SPACIOUS FREEHOLD CHALET-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Oak-panelled hall, 
drawing room with sun 
lounge, oak-panelled 
dining room, morning 
room, study with adjoining 
sun parlour, billiards 
room (or extra bedroom). 
Suite of main bedroom, 
bathroom and sun lounge, 
5 other bedrooms, second 
bathroom, luxury kitchen. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
3 GARAGES 
Large greenhouses. 
FINE MODERN 

Ber, > PIG FARMERY 
IMPECCABLY KEPT GARDENS}WITH VALUABLE 
13-ACRE BUILDING PLOT (planning permission for 5 houses applied for). 


IN ALL JUST UNDER 413 ACRES TO BE SOLD 
Recommended by the sole agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, as above. (K.66340) 


Full particulars from the Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


ye 
40 Acres Woodland. 4 ath 


The whole providing an excellent shoot. 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington S 
St. James’s, S.W.1. (D.2871) 


SURREY—BERKS BORDER 


2 miles Sunningdale station. Beautiful woodland setting. t 


THIS ATTRACTIVELY PLANNED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
On 2 fioors only. 


Carriage drive approach. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, usual offices. 

10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


Central heating radiators. 


GARAGE BLOCK 
3-4 cars. 


Fully matured, wooded 
and shrubbed grounds of 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £15,000 


Strongly recommended by Joint Sole Agents: 
CHANCELLORS & CO. of Sunningdale (Tel. Ascot 63) and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St.\James’s, S.W.1. (S.2681a) = 
4 


SUSSEX WEALD—1 HOUR VICTORIA 


In a convenient setting 7 minutes’ walk from station and shopping centre and | y 
a short car drive from the sea. 


CHARMING SMALL CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
WITH LATER ADDITION 


a3 


Entrance hall and 
cloakroom. 


3 good reception rooms, 
large kitchen, conservatory 
and games room 24 ft. by 
18 ft., 4 nice bedrooms 
(2 h. & c.), small sewing 
room, bathroom. 


All companies services. 


Large brick-built garage. 

Secluded gardens with 

tennis lawn etc., in all 
about 


23 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £8,250 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (C.7102 


EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE to BRAY REA 


Delightful situation between Maidenhead and Bray and commanding fine open view 
Convenient for town and station; fast trains to Paddington in 30-35 minutes. 
PICTURESQUE RIVERSIDE HOUSE 
in high position well above flood level. 
Hall and cloakroom, fi a 
2. fine reception rooms, a 
study,- verandah along 
whole length of house, 
breakfast room and 
model kitchen, 
5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, etc. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 
GARAGE and shed. 


Easily maintained grounds 
with sweeping lawns to 
river bank with 
100-ft. frontage 
and good deep mooring. 


eee 


FREEHOLD £11,750 


Recommended from personal inspection by: az 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.70789) 


‘PARK 


600 ft. UP ON THE COTSWOLDS 
bs from a main-line station, in a lovely position 
commanding fine views. 
4 Genuine Georgian Period House. 
| designed and equipped and in good order. 
)tion, 11 bedrooms (9 with basins), 4 bathrooms. 
|-fired central heating and main services. 
i LODGE, GARAGES, STABLING AND 
| OUTBUILDINGS 
i lightful grounds with swimming pool, in all 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ots: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


SOUTH DEVON 
5 ING MARINE RESIDENCE IN A SUPERB 


(21968) 


whan 


ION WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER 
HARBOUR AND SEA 
| ll, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, 7 bedrooms 
"| (5 with basins), 3 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
Main services. Brick-built garage. 
Small terraced garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT £10,500 
All in excellent order. 
|gents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21927) 


| OUNT STREET, 
,ONDON, W.1 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 28, 1961 


: OSBORN & MERCER 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
KENT. 45 MINUTES LONDON 


Situate some 500 ft. above sea level within 5 minutes of 


a village and station. 
A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


Built of Kentish ragstone and brick with a tiled roof. 
Hall, 2 reception, cloakroom, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 

All main services. Garage. 
Matured garden of 1/3 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,250 
Agents: OSBORN & M®ROER, as above. (21861) 


ihaxeemePAY < WAYLOR:.. 


| BETWEEN TRING AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD 


| IN A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VILLAGE IN THE WHADDON CHASE COUNTRY 


CHARMING PERIOD 

HOUSE REPUTED TO 

DATE BACK TO THE 
XVth CENTURY 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms. 


Main services. 
GARAGE 


PLEASANT GROUNDS 
OF ABOUT 
11/2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £9,000 


Further particulars from Owner’s ‘Agents: 
Messrs. CUMBERLAND & HOPKINS, LEIGHTON BUZZARD (Tel. 2414); 


| HAMPSHIRE 


| 


PRICE £11,000 


le Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 4, New St., Andover 


(Tel. 2433). 


EAST SUSSEX 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Chester 


| Andover 3% miles. Express trains to Waterloo 1+ hours. 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


2 secondary bedrooms, 


Main water and electricity. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
ON OR NEAR THE COTSWOLDS 
A First-class Period House (Not Elizabethan) 


In a rural but accessible position. 
Having 9-10 bedrooms, 3-4 reception, bathrooms. 
Central heating and main services. 

2 STAFF COTTAGES ESSENTIAL 
Secluded gardens and at least 20 or 30 acres surrounding. 
WILL PAY UP TO £25,000 
Please send details to 8. C., c/o OSBORN & MEROER, 
as above. 

Usual commission required. 


Within 40 mins. train journey of London, 
preferably North-West, West or South-West. 


A Period House or good reproduction 


Having 4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating (oil-fired preferred). 


2 GARAGES AND ONE OR TWO OUTBUILDINGS 
Small formal garden only but paddock or woodland liked. 
PRICE £7,000-£10,000 


Please write to J. S., c/o OSBORN & MEROER, as above. 
Usual commission required. 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


WEST SURREY 


In favoured unspoilt countryside. One hour Waterloo. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
A LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Dating from the XVth century, recently renovated 
and brought up to date with the greatest of taste. 
Beautifully furnished with antiques. 


6 bedrooms (all with pedestal basins), 2 bathrooms, 
3 delightful reception rooms, modern kitchen. 
Oil-fired central heating. Main services, 


LARGE GARAGE 


GROUNDS OF 4 ACRES WITH 2 HARD TENNIS 
COURTS 


AVAILABLE NOW FOR 1 YEAR OR LONGER 
FREEHOLD POSSIBLY AVAILABLE LATER 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE YACHTSMAN 


In picturesque village. 


Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 
4 principal and 


dressing room, 
2 bedrooms. 


Outbuildings. 2 bathrooms. 


Delightful garden. 


Paddock fronting 


Trout Stream J 
and drainage. 


with Fishing Rights. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Delightful broad 


riverside terrace. 


A beautifully equipped 
Riverside House. 


Large hall with lounge 
recess, 2 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms (4 with basins), 

Oil-fired central heating. 


Main electricity, gas, water 


BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH 


Between the Royal Corinthian and Royal Burnham Yacht Club, commanding views 
both ways along and across the river. 


3 


AT A LOW PRICE TO ENSURE A QUICK SALE 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne. 


A USEFUL FARM 


FOR A CLIENT 


WITH A FUND OF ABOUT £40,000 AVAILABLE 


with attractive farmhouse in a high position with good views. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 


PL Main electricity and water. 


Good range of buildings including a cowhouse for six and new yard with 


4-bay cattle shelter. 


A GOOD AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


IN 


DEVON, CORNWALL or DORSET 


GOOD LAND MAINLY ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE 


ABOUT 61 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


PRICE £6,750 FOR A QUICK SALE 


ents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above, 
or 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 2425). 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Details to STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 


(5 lines) 


WEST SURREY 


On outskirts of village close to Sussex border. 


A WELL-POSITIONED COUNTRY HOUSE 

7 bed. and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 

Modernisation and redecoration necessary. Good sized 
rooms ee high ceilings. ABOUT 4 ACRES 

OR SALE FREEHOLD #8 750 

Be oneras TROLLOPE & SON 

25, Mount Street, W.1. D.L. (E. 1132) 


HARPENDEN 


8T. ALBANS 


: BL 
HITCHIN SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 (Tel. GRO. 3345), and 5, UPPER GEORGE STREET, LUTON, BEDS. (Tel. LUTON 5910) 


BEDS—BUCKS BORDER 


Euston 60 minutes. 


Situate in a pleasant village. 


A COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE 
WITH 2 ACRES OF LAND 


Ideally suited for a family home after redecoration. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, KITCHEN 


USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 
PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 


Apply Leighton Buzzard Office. 
(Tel. Leighton Buzzard 2588.) 


QGROsvenor 
2861 


TRESIDDER & CO. GIVE BELOW BRIEF DETAILS OF SEVERAL SELECTED PROPERTIES WHICH ARE 
PRESENT ON THEIR REGISTERS FOR SALE 


OXON—BUCKS BORDER: 4 miles Thame. 


134 ACRES. PRICE £9,500 


HANTS: Easy reach Alresford and Winchester. 
3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. 


SURREY: 36 minutes Waterloo. PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE. 4 bedrooms, 
34 ACRE. £8,850 


bathroom, 3 reception. Central heating. Garage. 


CORNWALL: 7 miles Penzance. 


bathroom, 2 reception. Garage. Garden. £4,950 


More detailed particulars of these and other properties will be supplied on application to TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. 


CABLE: 
“CHRISTLAND” 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE 
TO OWN AN ISLAND? 


IN THE SUN-WARMED 
BREEZE-COOLED BAHAMAS 


Within easy reach of Nassau by boat or 
charter flight. 


LITTLE STIRRUP CAY IS IDEAL FOR 

DEVELOPMENT AS A PRIVATE ISLAND 

EMPIRE, SPORTS-FISHING CLUB OR 
RESORT COLONY 


Located 50 miles north-west of Nassau in the 
Berry Island group. 


PICTURESQUE 
COTTAGE: 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, fine studio. Part central heating. 


SEMI-BUNGALOW, BUILT 1937. 4 bedrooms, 


FOR SALE—ISLANDS 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 28, 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 . Lon 


REQUIRED 


BY AUTUMN 1962 OR SPRING 1963 


A SMALL ESTATE OF 10-50 ACRES with a 
Queen Anne, Georgian or early Victorian House. 


SOMERSET (Quantocks favoured), DORSET, 
GLOS., HEREFORD, MONMOUTH, RADNOR 
occupying an elevated position reasonably near a good town. 


6-10 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, 
up- “to- date domestic offices. 


Main electricity. Adequate heating arrangements. 


Garages for 3 cars. Stabling and outbuildings an 
advantage. 1 or 2 cottages. 


Price in £15,000-£20,000 range. 
Details, and photographs if possible, to “E.S.”’, c/o 
Retained Agents, GEORGH TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, London, W.1. 


(No commission required.) 


CONNELLS 


COUNTRY HOUSE DEPARTMENT 


VALE OF CHESHAM 


In charming country yet within 30 miles of West End. 


FARMHOUSE comprising 2 reception rooms, 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, ete. Outbuildings 
include barn, pig styes, etc. 4 acres of land. 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
With additional 77 acres and planning permission for two 
agricultural houses. 
£15,000 FREEHOLD 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TUDOR 


CORNWALL: 


OLD-WORLD COTTAGE. 
2 ACRE. £4,950 


KENT: 


H. G. CHRISTIEs- a 


REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


LITTLE STIRRUP CAY 


1961 


SUSSEX: Near Crowborough. CHARACTER HOUSE. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathroot 
2 reception, sun room. Oil-fired central heating. Garage. 


Helford River. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Outbuildings. 


11 miles Tonbridge. 
bathroom, 3 reception. 


‘\ SURREY: Near,Woking. NEW HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE. 5 bedroom 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception. Central heating. Garage. 


HANTS: Between Southampton and Winchester. 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Central heating. Garage. 3 ACRES. £14, 


IN THE SUN 


REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


5, bebe Ha 
Belgre 


WITH VIEWS ACROSS THE 
KENTISH WEALD 


Main line station 4 miles. London 44 miles 


Attractive Kentish Farmhouse reputed to 
years old. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dres 
bathroom. Central heating. "Main electricity, 0 
supply. Barn. ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR 
FREEHOLD: Bungalow available if req 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. T.G.B. ( 


LEIGHTON BU! 
BE 


DUNS' 
EY er 


ex WANTED ras! 


FOR AN APPLICANT POSSESSED OF 
CONSIDERABLE FUNDS 


A FARM OF 100-350 ACRES IN HERTS, E 
| OR BUCKS ' 


Details please to London Office. 


USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Telegrams: ; 
“Cornishmen (Audley), Lond 


Over 5 ACRES. “ 


OLD-WORLD COTTA AG 


Own moorings. 
About 4 ACRES. £8,750 


OLD KENTISH FARMHOUSE. 5 _bedro 


Central heating. Fine old barn. 3 ACRES. 


1/2 ACRE. £13,000 


FINE MODERN HO us 


P.O. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 


100-ACRE ISLAND 


OFFERS 


CRESCENT-SHAPED SANDY BEACE 
A SHELTERED SHORELINE, SUPER 
FISHING, EXCELLENT ELEVATIO! 
GOOD WATER AND PROXIMITY 14 
INHABITED CAYS IN THE BERR 
ISLAND GROUP, GRAND BAHA 
AND ABACO 


Within easy commuting range of Palm Bea 
and Miami. 


INT STREET, 
NDON, W.1 
isvenor 5131 


ORDSHIRE—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BORDER 


Banbury 7 miles. Oxford 23 miles. 


PERIOD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


n edge of a pleasant village, modernised and in splendid order. 


Comprising: 


| EPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, KITCHEN, NURSERY, 3 BEDROOMS, 
| DRESSING ROOM AND BATHROOM 


Main services. Partial central heating. 


GARAGE. GARDEN OF ABOUT 13 ACRE 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


{ Agents: Curtis & HrENson, Banbury. 
i 


6) HAYMARKET 
| s8.W.l 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 28, 1961 


CURTIS & HENSON 


| (8 lines) ESTABLISHED 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES ee 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
1875 Tel. 3535 (4 lines) 


OXFORDSHIRE. Banbury 7 miles, Oxford 25 miles 


Situated in an attractive and unspoilt village about 550 feet above sea level with wide 
and splendid views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PART XVIth-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Built of Cotswold stone : 
and Devon Reed thatch. 


Completely modernised 
8 years ago. 


Hall, cloakroom, 

2 reception rooms, kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Central heating. 


Main electricity, water and 
drainage. 


Well laid out gardens. 


PRICE £9,650 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Curtis & HENSON, Banbury. 


Telephone: 
WHitehall 7761 


a TWEEN HUNTINGDON AND PETERBOROUGH 


: Med rural position amidst peaceful surroundings; 2} miles from the Great North 
Road, 


| BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED AND WELL APPOINTED 
| SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


‘)mely warm and comfortable and in immaculate condition. Entrance hall and 
j-/ room, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, luxury bathroom. Splendid kitchen with 
‘2 cooker and Bendix washing machine, dining recess. Full central heating. 
| services. Large garage for 6 cars. Inexpensive gardens and grounds. 


| ABOUT 234 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,750 
| SUSSEX. 3 MILES HORSHAM 
| Delightful rural setting surrounded by farmlands, 


PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER (1936) 
Well-equipped labour-saving interior. 


=] and cloaks, advantage of one large living room easily partitioned into two 
‘ois, 4 bedrooms (basins), bathroom. Mains. Large garage with studio above. 
> chtful matured ornamental garden and grounds with fish ponds, orchard. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES. Owner going abroad. 


CLOSE TO SUSSEX COAST AND SOUTH DOWNS 


Delightful situation at East Blatchington, near Seaford; 1 mile from the sea. Near golf. 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE TUDOR-STYLE 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Entrance hall and cloaks, 3 reception, 6/8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All mains. 
Garage. Partly walled garden. 


For Sale by Private Treaty or by Auction later. 


WEST SUSSEX. ARUNDEL AND THE COAST 


In a commuting area within 5 miles of the sea and Downs. Easy reach Chichester 
Harbour. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE with spacious rooms. 
Excellent condition. 


3 reception, 4 beds (basins), bathroom. Mains. Central heating. Garage. Matured 
secluded garden, 1 ACRE. For Sale by Private Treaty or by Auction later. 


| COOPER & TANNER LIMITED 


14, NORTH PARADE, FROME, SOMERSET 


— 


SROWNSEA ISLAND 


i\ih 


| POOLE HARBOUR 


DORSET 


| INCHESTER 
.EET, ALTON 
\RNBOROUGH 


IN A DELIGHTFUL AREA of NORTH HAMPSHIRE 
way from main roads and development, 1 mile village and 5 miles main line station. 
AN IDEAL WEEKEND RETREAT 


A SMALL 
CHARACTER HOUSE 


Standing in a delightful 
garden laid out in the 
old-world style. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
charming living room, 
dining room/kitchen. 


Main electricity and water. 


GARAGE 
and workshop. 
FREEHOLD £8,550 
To include carpets, curtains and electrical equipment. 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


FP) SALE by TENDER by Order of the Executors of MRS. M, F. CHRISTIE, deceased. 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


INCLUDES: 
THE CASTLE 
THE VILLA 
AGENT’S HOUSE 
AND VARIOUS COTTAGES 
FARMERY 


OWN WATER SUPPLY 


OWN ELECTRICITY 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
BASINGSTOKE 


HAMPSHIRE—BERKSHIRE BORDER 
Amidst peaceful country surroundings on the eastern edge of this favourite village 8 miles 
north of Basingstoke. 


A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM 


Pee 


POUND COTTAGE 
SILCHESTER 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 fine reception rooms, 
cloakroom, study. 
Usual domestic offices. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Outbuildings. 2 garages. 


STAFF BUNGALOW 


Secluded old-world gardens 
AND PADDOCK 


EXTENDING IN ALL TO ABOUT 212 ACRES 


AUCTION JANUARY 24 (OR PRIVATELY BEFOREHAND) 
Basingstoke Office (Tel. 2088). 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


SUPPLEMENT—8 


23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SUPERB POSITION CLOSE TO SUSSEX DOWNS aot 
An exceptionally fine stone-built house with well-proportioned reception rooms, o oe 
for entertaining, equipped with all modern requirements including recently installe 
oil-fired central heating. 
4 reception, modern offices, 9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Separate staff cottage, 
garages and outbuildings. 
: CLOSE TO PICTURESQUE VILLAGE AND STATION AND 
i FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 8 ACRES 


DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH OVER 40 ACRES 
Tn excellent order and enjoying fine views over its own park-like grounds with lodge at 
entrance. Outskirts of attractive Kent village within daily reach of London using 
Tonbridge Station. . 
3 reception and good offices, 8 bedrooms and 4 bathrooms; staff wing of 3 rooms 
and bathroom. Central heating. Excellent garages with rooms over. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE 
BE rng by BOCES Mie ge Rs aE ME NS BO Nee 


SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE IN UNSPOILT KENT VILLAGE : 
Ideally placed for daily travel near Sevenoaks and Maidstone. About 45 mins. rail 
journey. Genuine opportunity as quick sale required. 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room 22 ft. by 18 ft., dining hall, modern offices, 
Central heating. Garage. Small garden. £6,750 


GEORGIAN HOUSE ON DORSET—SOMERSET BORDER 


A village property with 7 bedrooms, requiring modernisation. Set in gardens of 
about 4 ACRES. Offers close to £7,500 considered. 


[on cea H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) ne 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 2307-8) 


JUST SOUTH OF FARNHAM 


Superbly sited on a southerly slope, with extensive views embracing Hindhead. Station 
(4-hourly electric to Waterloo) 13 miles. 


EXQUISITE HALF-TIMBERED ‘CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Which has been the 

subject of extension and 

skilful modernisation 
in recent years. 


3 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom, hall, lounge, 
dining room, well-fitted 

kitchen. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 
GARAGE 


Garden of about 
1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD, £8,950 WITH POSSESSION 
Farnham Office. 


HORSHAM 3311 
HENFIELD 22 


QUILDFORD 3386 
CRANLEIGH 525 


WELLER & CO. 
HORSHAM. IN THE UNIQUE OLD CAUSEWAY 


A CHARMING SMALL LUXURY HOUSE of Georgian period. 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, kitchen. Perfect order. Small walled garden. 
£12,000 (OFFERS) 

Apply: Horsham Office. 


HORSHAM 4 MILES 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE requiring modernisation. Unspoilt rural 
situation, high with fine views. 6-7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3-4 reception rooms, 
kitchen. Large light rooms. Separate squash court. Garden, paddock and woodland, 
20 ACRES. FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY IN 1962 
(unless previously sold). 
Apply: Horsham Office. 


STORRINGTON, NORTH OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL BUILT AND COMFORTABLE MODERN 
RESIDENCE. 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, kitchen. Central 

heating. Garage and outbuildings. 11/4 ACRES wooded garden. £9,750. 


Apply: Horsham Office. 


BILLINGHURST, SUSSEX 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE in delightful rural setting. 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, kitchen. Garage and outbuildings. Garden 
and orchard. About 11/2 ACRES. Completely modernised. £10,500. 


Apply: Horsham Office. 


SMITH-WOOLLEY & CO. 


Chartered Surveyors. 
43, CASTLE HILL AVENUE, FOLKESTONE. Tel.: Folkestone 51201/2. 
ee ee a ae ee 


ACRISE, NEAR FOLKESTONE, KENT 


DELIGHTFUL XVIIth-CENTURY COUNTRY COTTAGE 
RECENTLY MODERNISED 


10 minutes by car from 
Folkestone and the sea. 


4 BEDROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
Ce STAFF ROOM 
— BATHROOM 
oo KITCHEN, ETC. 
% 


GARAGE 
Small paddock. 
APPROX. 2 ACRES 


A small house of character 
and distinction, 


PT et 


Main water and electricity. 


FREEHOLD £4,750 
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WILSON & CO. 


BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSE SOUTH OF DORKING 
In lovely part of Surrey enjoying fine views over unspoilt country 
and within easy reach of the village. 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Full central heating. Cottage. Ga 
useful outbuildings. Charming gardens and paddock. FREEHOL 


SUPERB POSITION IN SURREY (40 mins. London) 

Charming character house with glorious views to the south, approached by dri 

separate cottage and garage accommodation. 

7-8 beds (basins), 3 bathrooms, 4 fine reception rooms with parquet fi 

Oil-fired heating. Superbly timbered gardens with hard tennis court, 

FOR SALE WITH 4 ACRES a 

WANTED URGENTLY (No commission required). 

Family returning from abroad require % 

CHARACTER HOUSE WITH POSSESSION IN MARCH ~ 
Paddock and stabling is required for the children. 3-20 ACR 

Good train service essential. Prepared to travel 6-7 miles to station. 

HAMPSHIRE, WEST SUSSEX, BERKSHIRE, HERTFORDSHI 

ESSEX. House with 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 3 reception ro 


Cottage or flat liked. £12,000-16,000 paid depending on propert 
Immediate inspection made. 
Photographs and full details to ‘“Burwash,” c/o WILSON & Co,, as abo 


4, CASTLE Si 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5 


ON SUSSEX BORDER NEAR HASLEMERE, IN SECLUI 
GARDEN BOUNDED BY STREAM 


Rural yet accessible situation, within 1 mile of the High Street and station. | 
due south and overlooking fields and woodland. P 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN COTTAGE 


Built to a very high ~ 
standard for the present 
owner and maintained 

in excellent order. 


3 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, cloak- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, modern 
kitchen/breakfast room. 


All main services. 

Rayburn cooker. 

Immersion heater. 

GARAGE 

Garden shed. Attractive 
garden with stream. é < eA 
PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Haslemere Office. 


WANTED 


FOR 


INVESTMENT PURPOSES 


AN AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 
1,000 ACRES 


Brief details to: 
Messrs. DOUGLAS L. JANUARY & PARTNERS, Survey' 
7-8, DOWNING STREET, CAMBRIDGE (WHO ARE RETAINE D) 


Marked for the personal attention of Mr. Douglas January. 


Cc. A. WARD 


119, NORTHDOWN RD., MARGATE, KENT. THANET 21159 
52a, STATION RD., BIRCHINGTON, KENT. THANET 42016 


NEWLY BUILT BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


PALM BAY, CLIFTONVILLE 


292 


Situated in one of the best residential avenues just off Promenade and Greenswa 
Accommodation: 2 bedrooms (13 ft. 6 ins. by 16 ft. 6 ins. and 13 ft. 6 ins. 
11 ft. 6 ins.), lounge (20 ft. by 12 ft.) with beamed ceiling, half-tiled kitchen 
by 11 ft. 9 ins.) fitted sink unit, half-tiled bathroom with coloured suite. Inte 
garage. Glass covered way to boiler house, etc. Oil-fired central heating ie or 
There is also a large room (about 30 ft. long) in roof with good natural light 
The whole standing on plot approx. 50 ft. frontage by 120 ft. depth. 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


THE VALE OF EVESHAM 


ABOUT 9 MILES EQUIDISTANT FROM CHIPPING CAMPDEN AND STRATFORD ON AVON 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


| : GARAGE BLOCK FOR 4 CARS 


tRFECT TUDOR HOUSE GOOD STAFF FLAT 
4 REALLY LOVELY GARDEN 3 LOOSE BOXES 


: MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL 
STONE-FLAGGED HALL HEATING 
b/ WING ROOM, DINING ROOM 
BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


DRESSING ROOM 


A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN OF 
3 ACRES 
WITH TENNIS COURT 


IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT 


Strongly recommended by the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
SURREY—WEST SUSSEX BORDER 
Haslemere station ? mile. Guildford 13 miles. 


4) AUTIFULLY SITED MODERN HOUSE OF QUALITY, WITH 
MAGNIFICENT DISTANT VIEWS 


(R.R. 73430) 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


HAYWARDS HEATH 


Within 5 mins. walk of the station and main shopping centre. 


‘ A GENUINE PERIOD HOUSE 

Hall, 4 reception rooms, With particularly charming reception rooms and garden setting. 
6 principal bedrooms, mI RRR . ~ —, 

dressing room, 4 secondary : 

bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 


Large entrance hall, 3 re- 
ception rooms, 8 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 secondary bedrooms and 


Central heating. 
Main water, electricity and 
gas. 


Polished oak floors. bathroom. Usual out- 

2 GARAGES AND buildings with double gar- 

GOOD COTTAGE age. Main Services. 

aes eee eats Central Heating. Ex- 

A and woodland (site for one tending in all to about 
@ additional house if desired). 3 ACRES 


JT 9 ACRES FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION OR WOULD BE 
SOLD WITH A SMALLER AREA 


ecommended by the Agents, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


(Ref. R.R. 33983) 


(C,23327) Particulars from J. D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 
SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (Tel. 2087/8) 


lair 6341 
| lines) 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


sacs aa 6 CHANCELLORS & CO. "Tat and 


SUPERB SITUATION with private gateway to 


SUNNINGDALE GOLF COURSE 


Facing club house, few minutes station. 


vr instructions received from the Personal Representa- 
tives of Capt. H. W. McCarthy, decd. 


WHITE COTTAGE FARM 
YATELEY, HANTS 


BRAY 


Almost adjacent to very pretty reach of the River Thames. 
14 miles from Maidenhead. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED 


‘and retired situation adjacent to well-wooded agricul- 
ene. Phase ps pus route, 2 ine Peas, 5 ilies) DETACHED HOUSES 
rerley, 64 miles okingham, 10 miles Bracknell, i ; ; ; = 
113 aaibe Reading, 85 miles from London. mies ete elevations. Eabour 
(EHOLD DETACHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE saving interiors. Oa oors to hall and reception 
{rooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, pantry ree s 
scullery. Garage and outbuildings. Small pleasure 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 1-3 RECEPTION 


garden and grassland nearly 51/2 ACRES. 
AL SMALLHOLDING OR FOR CONVERSION 
TO DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RETREAT 
WITH CONSIDERABLE POTENTIAL 
DEVELOPMENT VALUE 


2 SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION on JANUARY 
1962 at CAMBRIDGE HOTEL, CAMBERLEY 
| p.m. in conjunction with HUNTON & SON, 
BRACKNELL (Tel. 23). 


Plans and particulars from the Auctioneers: 
CHANOELLORS & Co., at their offices as above. 


ROOMS, CLOAKROOMS, WELL-FITTED KITCHEN. 
GARAGE. / 
Each house with a good garden. 


FREEHOLD FROM £6,300 


Gas or oil-fired central heating as extra. 
CHOICE OF 5 TYPES 


Full particulars from sole selling Agents: 
CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


ee eee ee 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
5 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. 
Oak floors and panelling. Complete central heating. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN about 34 ACRE. Leasehold 
interest for sale. PRICE £9,500 
Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN 


High up in one of the finest-positions imaginable, near 
buses and 1 mile from station. x Fr 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


A lovely semi-rural position overlooking farmlands, 


IDENHEAD, CAMBERLEY 
NNINGDALE 


BRAY-ON-THAMES 


Delightfully secluded with access to the river. _ 
” 7 


i 


Wie 


PORE 


CONVENIENT SUNNINGDALE AND WOKING. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL PROPERTY TUCKED 
NAY ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE VILLAGE 
yedrooms (1 with basin and a private cloakroom leading 
), bathroom, attractive lounge, dining hall, fitted 
eakfast room/kitchen, Garage. Gardens with swim- 
ming pool. 1/2 ACRE 

FREEHOLD £6,500 


pDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE MODERN HOUSE 

IN A SECLUDED WOODED SETTING. 4 bedrooms, 

bathroom, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen. 

Separate flat. Central heating. Lovely gardens of 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £10,000 


Sole Agents: Gippy & GipDy, 52, High Street, Windsor 
(Tel. 73). 


BUILT 1958. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms 
(one 22 ft.), good kitchen. Part central heating. Parquet 
floors. Garage. 13 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £6,850 


Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, Sunningdale 
(Tel. Ascot 73). 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
POOLE 
RINGWOOD 


NEW MILTON 
LYMINGTON 


FERNDOWN—DORSET 


Superb position overlooking the golf course, with members gate to 15th fairway. 


IMMACULATE 3 YEARS OLD SEMI-BUNGALOW 
| Built regardless of expense and providing every luxury and comfort. 


3 bedrooms, beautiful 
bathroom with shower 
cubicle, hall, lounge (19 ft. 
by 15 ft.), glazed sun 

lounge, dining room, 

model kitchen. 

Full oil-fired central 
heating. 
Beautiful mahogany block 
floors, craftsmen joinery, 
plate glass sliding 
windows. 
EXCELLENT 
28 FT. GARAGE 
and workshop. 


Main services. 


| Lovely garden, £1,000 spent on layout yet minimum upkeep. Fish pond with 
t fountain. 


PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION JUNE 1962 


44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Standing about 300 feet above sea level adjoining Downland, close to the Tichen Valley. 
Only 3 miles Winchester and 9 miles Southampton. 


DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENCE 


Or ideal as small 
Preparatory School. 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, lounge-hall, 
3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen and 
staff accommodation. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Workshop. 


ENCLOSED 
SWIMMING POOL 


Small cinema. 


MATURED AND SECLUDED GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES 


32-34, London Road, Soithampton. Tel. 25155. 


BOURNEMOUTH 13 MILES 
CONVENIENT FOR THE NEW FOREST 


Occupying an attractive position in recently developed area, with garden of 
approximately 2 ACRE 


Accommodation offers: 
Entrance porch, entrance 
hall, lounge with Purbeck- 
stone features, 3 bedrooms: 
model kitchen, bathroom 
and separate w.c. Rear 
lobby and covered way to 

GARAGE 


Mains electricity, gas and 
water ; septic drainage. 


Telephone. 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood. 
Tel. 24 and 1124, 


LYMINGTON 
A COTTAGE-STYLE FAMILY HOUSE 
In a very pleasant residential area to the south of the town. 


THE HIGH STREET 
| QUAY AND YACHT CLUBS ARE CLOSE AT HAND 


~ x 


Bournemouth 17 miles. 
Brockenhurst 4 miles. 


The Property has 
Pleasing elevations of 
snowcemmed brick 
with a tiled roof and 
leaded-light windows. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
_kitchen, large sitting/ 
dining room, entrance hall. 


Tarmacadam drive to 
timber-built garage. 


All main services. 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


85, High Street, Lymington. Tel. 2151. 


FOX & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


ECEMBER 28, 1961 


HOVE, SUSSEX 
PREMIER RESIDENTIAL POSITION 
Southern aspect. Sea views. 


A SUPERB DETACHED BUNGALOW 


With full central heating; 
central patio; 
double garage, etc. 


4 bedrooms (3 fitted basins), 
2 luxurious bathrooms, 
playroom or 5th bedroom. 


AMERICAN-STYLE 
KITCHEN 


Dinette, laundry room. 
Superb lounge (21 ft. long). 
recessed cocktail bar, 
dining room. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS 


PRICE £15,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (10 lines). 


EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON 


4 SUPERIOR 
DETACHED BUNGALOWS_IN COURSE OF ERECTION 


In pleasant rural surroundings on outskirts of town. 


Constructed of 
and tile, 
attractive features and 
finished to a high degree 
of workmanship by 


local builders of repute. 


brick 
with many 


The BUNGALOWS 
are situated on a bus route, 
and shops and the sea are 

about 1 mile away. 


PRICES FROM £3,725 (as illustrated £3,887) 
Oil-fired central heating an optional eatra, would be £350 eatra. 
Sole Agents, 22a, Queen Street, Exeter. Tel. 77341-2. 


SWANAGE, DORSET 


In a convenient position only a few minutes walk from the beach. 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED SMALL RESIDENCE 


Containing many 
contemporary and 
labour-saving features. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
photographic dark room, 
large lounge, dining room, 
hall, cloakroom, good 
kitchen. 


‘ INTEGRAL GARAGE 
Main services. 


Central heating. 


ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT GARDEN 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


TEST VALLEY 
Standing on high ground on the outskirts of a small village; 3 miles Romsey. — 


CHARACTER COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Mainly constructed of 
old materials, with 
wealth of exposed 

timber work. 


3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN WITH AGA 


Partial central heating. 


Main_electricity and water : 
ctor. bt 


1-ACRE SITE WITH AMPLE ROOM FOR GARAGE 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


2, Market Place, Romsey. Tel. 3085. 
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4TE 


“ HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


larrods, London” 


HORSHAM 


2 miles station. Lovely open views. 


SUPERBLY FITTED CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
IN STYLE OF SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


a A 
Spacious hall, cloakroom, 
3 good reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
model offices. 


GARAGE FOR THREE 
First-rate stabling. 
All companies’ mains. 
Central heating. 
LOVELY GARDENS 
Small ornamental lake, 


lawns, kitchen garden, 
beautiful woodlands. 


IN ALL 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


| BETWEEN LUTON AND BEDFORD 


» country village on high ground. Just off the M1 and within 14 miles of a station 
on the St. Pancras line (London 50 minutes). 


| DETACHED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
| with possibilities for further modernisation 


Dining hall, cloakroom, 
drawing room, nursery, 
breakfast room 
and kitchen, 

4-5 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 


Garden about 1/2 ACRE 
Outbuildings. 


Main electricity and water. 


FREEHOLD £5,950 


8 | Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
7 KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


MAIDSTONE AND SEVENOAKS 


‘tion 24 miles for London in 45 minutes. Picturesque village away from main roads. 


CHARMING SMALL PERIOD 
HOUSE WITH CENTRAL 
HEATING 


2-3 reception rooms, 3-4 bedrooms, 
spacious kitchen and bathroom. 


Double garage. 
Secluded garden about 1 Acre. 
FREEHOLD £6,750 


HArrRops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490. Hatn. 807. 


LEATHERHEAD 2 MILES 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 


facing farmland at front and extensive views at the back 


Parquet floors. 
Full central heating. 


Good hall, cloaks, 
fine lounge 
(22 ft. 9 ins. by 13 ft.), 
dining room, study, 
3 large bedrooms, 
bathroom, 


LARGE GARAGE 
GOOD 
EASILY KEPT 
GARDEN 


ABOUT 3 ACRE 


FREEHOLD 


HARRops Lp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn, 809. 
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OPE TGES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


[ 


HERTS CHILTERNS 


Berkhamsted 2 miles. London 32 miles. 50 minutes to Euston. 


A COUNTRY MANSION IN A RURAL POSITION WITH A FINE VIEW 


14 BEDROOMS 
5 RECEPTION ROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN SERVICES 
COTTAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS 
GARAGES 


About 61/2 acres of 
parklike grounds. 


£15,500 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 112, High Street, Berkhamsted (Tel. 666); 
or KENsington 1490. Extn. 810. 


THREE MILES MAIDSTONE 
On @ private estate. Quiet rural situation. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE OF TUDOR DESIGN 


Oak panelled hall and a 
cloakroom, “s 
2 large reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms (fitted 
wardrobes and basins), 
tiled bathroom, 
separate W.C., 
easy-work kitchen, etc. 
Large garage. 


Company's mains. 
Gas-fired central heating. 
Charming garden. 


Beautiful ornamental / 
lawns, flower-beds, etc. . —— — 


IN ALL ABOUT 34 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Hatn. 806. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Lovely position with magnificent view, easy reach buses and village. 
Exeter 18 miles, Newton Abbot 11 miles. 


A CHARMING PERIOD COTTAGE WITH MODERN WING 


Lounge hall. cloaks, 
fine lounge (25 ft. by 18 ft.), 
dining room, modern 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms 
(2 h. and c.), bathroom. 


GARAGE 
Main electricity. 
Estate water. 
Modern drainage. 


Delightful garden, 
orchard and paddock. 
Tn all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £6,950 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 809. 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


High and healthy situation within easy reach of golf, shops and station. 


STONE-BUILT COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
of exceptional character. 
Polished hardwood flpors. 


Central heating. 

Two 20-ft. reception rooms, 
well-fitted kitchen, 
cloakroom, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 

' Garage. 
Loose box. Studio, 
Attractive secluded garden 


ABOUT 23 ACRE 


£6,500 FREEHOLD 


LARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


I Ata —t 
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Members of the British 


Open all day 
on Saturdays 


of Antique Dealers’ Assn. Ltd. 


| MAIDENHEAD 


Queen Anne secretaire bookcase in walnut with original ormolu figured finials. Height overall 8’ 2”. Width 3’ 7’. Depth 1’ 94”. 
The quality of this piece of furniture is superb throughout. The handles, hinges and locks ate all original. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 26, 28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE TEL. 3 lines) 223, 963-964 
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THE THREAT TO ULLSWATER 


WAITING consideration by the House of 
A Lords when the Peers reassemble is a new 
Bill of exceptional interest to all who are 
concerned with the protection of the beauty of 
the English lakes. It is a new Bill in the sense 
that the Lords’ debate will be the first parlia- 
-mentary discussion of its contents; consideration 
of it by the Commons will not come until it has 
passed through all the usual stages in the Upper 
House. The Bill has been promoted by the 
Corporation of Manchester to secure for the city 
powers to draw water supplies from Ullswater, 
situated in the heart of the Lake District 
National Park, and universally regarded as one 
of the most beautiful, most natural and least 
blemished of all Britain’s lakes. If the Bill 
becomes law in its present form, Manchester will 
be able to acquire compulsory control over Ulls- 
water, its foreshore and some adjoining land. 
Because Manchester has already an appreci- 
able stake in the water resources of the Lake 
District, there is a danger of a common assump- 
tion that this must be just a rounding-off project 
—something to extend existing facilities in such 
a way as to make Manchester’s operations more 
efficient. In fact, it appears to be the beginning 
of major developments. At the statutory town’s 
meeting held in Manchester less than a month 
ago to approve the Bill, the Chairman of the 
Waterworks Committee spoke of the city’s 
“duty’’ to promote the measure, citing in justi- 
fication the vast industrial regions of the north- 
west served by Manchester’s water undertaking. 
He was right, of course, to be conscious of that 
responsibility, and also of the certainty of ‘‘ris- 
ing demand over the next 25 years;’’ but it is 
difficult to concede that the Corporation’s duty 
obliges it, as a first step towards meeting those 
needs, to promote a Bill to invade Ullswater. 
Generally, the north-west of England has 
excellent natural water resources. Mr. T. W. 
Freeman, Reader in Economic Geography at 
Manchester’s own university, quotes in his recent 
book, The Conurbations of Great Britain, a 
respectable authority for the common belief that 
the location of the cotton industry in the Man- 
chester region was due largely to plentiful sup- 
plies of soft water in East Lancashire. Survey- 
ing a wider terrain as recently as 1958, Sir Arthur 
Whitaker, President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, wrote: ‘“‘The country as a whole 
possesses ample, unexploited water resources. 
No insuperable engineering problems are 
involved.’’ The existence of such abundance 
does not encourage the belief that, when faced 
with the need to expand its water supplies to 
meet future requirements, Manchester had no 
option but to pick upon a lake famous for its 
beauty as the sole source of the needed reinforce- 
ment. Still less does our natural endowment of 
water justify the Chairman of the Waterworks 


oe 
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Committee in predicting that to meet the 
demands of the next 25 years “‘there will have to 
be many waterworks constructed in National 
Parks; and after that we shall probably have-to 
use sea water, after removing the salt.”’ 

This ill accords with the statement made 
last May by Mr. Henry Brooke, as Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, that 90 per 
cent. of the rainfall of England and Wales “‘is 
never used at all.’’ If the rejection of Man- 
chester’s Bill hastens the establishment of a 
system based on the survey of national resources, 
it will achieve more for the nation’s good, includ- 
ing the well-being of industry, than if it is passed 
into law in its present form. 


PRICE OF MEAT 


HE addition of another £78 million to the 

bill for farm subsidies this year, mainly 
because the market prices for fatstock ran at 
an extra low level for several months, has under- 
standably caused widespread concern. Farmers 
sent in more cattle and sheep to be certified for 
subsidy and at auction butchers were able to buy 
at lower prices. They have not passed on enough 
of this advantage to housewives. In round 
figures about £31 million goes to farmers and 
about £35 million to the consumer, accepting 
the Minister of Agriculture’s reckoning that there 
has been a drop of 54 per cent. in retail meat 
prices during the year. This is a speculative 
figure, and everyone seems to agree that the 


distributive trade has managed to do extra well 


at the expense of the taxpayer and the con- 
sumer. Can the Fatstock Marketing Corpora- 
tion, set up by the National Farmers’ Union to 
handle the meat business to the wholesale stage, 
now develop its activities through to the retail 
trade by way of big stores that could well handle 
oven-ready cuts for the housewife to buy with 
her groceries? The Minister has made clear that 
it is not the Government’s present intention to 
enter into State trading with meat, but it is 
obvious that the present system of farm price 
support designed for days of scarcity needs over- 
hauling. Neither the farmer nor the public can be 
happy about the way things have gone this year. 


THE FUTURE OF BROWNSEA ISLAND 


HOEVER owns Brownsea Island, in 

Dorset, holds a strategic position in the 
struggle to preserve what remains of the 
amenities of the South Coast. During the past 
hundred years the population of the island’s 
500 acres has dwindled from about 250 to two 
(in marked contrast to the very rapid rise in 
population along the near-by Hampshire coast 
and to a lesser extent in Dorset) and the island 
has become a semi-wilderness protected by the 
waters of Poole Harbour from the influences that 
have changed the habits of life, both human and 
wild, in the rest of southern England. The new 
owner of Brownsea, Mr. John Bonham Christie, 
inherited the island on the,death of his grand- 
mother last pring and is reported to be faced 
with the unenviable necessity of selling it in 
order to pay death duties on her estate. But if, 
as a result of this necessity, the unique qualities 
of Brownsea were to be destroyed (not the least 
important is the island’s central position in what 
is perhaps the finest view in Wessex, the view 
northward from Ballard Down), the loss would 
be irretrievable. If ever an area cried out to be 
placed under the care of the Nature Conservancy 
or the National Trust, this is it. : 


PLANT BREEDERS’ RIGHTS 


ai eae news that the Minister of Agriculture 
has accepted the recommendations of the 
committee set up to consider plant breeders’ 
rights, and that plans have been made to intro- 
duce legislation, must give concern to all those 
interested in private gardening. However well 
conceived the committee’s recommendations 
may be regarding potatoes and cereals, no one 
could claim that they fully cover the quite differ- 
ent problems raised by ornamental plants. The 
ease with which many of these can be increased 
and the readiness with which some of them pro- 
duce new forms and colours, often closely alike, 
must make any enforcement of breeders’ rights 
extremely difficult. Moreover, though the views 
of some breeders of ornamental plants, notably 
those concerned with roses and chrysanthe- 
mums, have been given with great force and 


_lights on the approach roads, and are 


- TURKEY COURT, KENT 


pertinacity, it seéms that the consu 
really been heard or even, perha 
What effect will protection have 
new plants and their availability? 
of protection proposed reasonable? 
25 years has been suggested, but 
long for comparatively short-lived 
as most chrysanthemums, dahlias a1 


PRIORITY AT ROUNDABOUTS 


FTER two months’ experience 

system of right-hand priority a: 
roundabout in Ilford, Essex, whe 
Avenue meets Woodford Avenue 
roads, the Ministry of Transport co; 
the innovation has reduced co 
delay. The system is already used ¢ 
abouts in North America and on the ( 
and simply means that a driver gi 
car approaching on his right. Und 
conditions it will clearly produce 
flow of traffic than the practice of de 
hindmost in which each driver pre 
as best he can. Under very crowded condit 
however, it may mean that a driver 
roundabout from a secondary road wi 
unbroken stream approaching from hi 
will therefore not be able to enter a 
Gants Hill, which handles up to 4,50! 
an hour, officials of the Road Researc} 
tory, who are conducting the experim 
been trying to overcome this defect b 


painted lines on the roadway to 
drivers to go round two abreast and t 
more gaps. Many motorists with e 
abroad would welcome the general intro 
in this country of the rule of right-han 
at roundabouts, and the Ministry m 
consider adopting the related practice, | 
used in some foreign countries, of 
priority at unclassified cross-roads. 
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By EANINIALL 


‘¥/ RY-so often, from season to season, one 
| Jars a whisper about poaching on remote 
kes and streams, and at one lake in par- 
j/hey say that cross-lining is more preva- 
#|/n any other method of fishing the fly. 
sing on a lake is unusual because few 
-|'€ narrow enough to permit such an 
vjn. The cross-liners, who have been dis- 
4/1 in nearly every part of the country, 
ajtivers with pools that can be worked 
5} too much difficulty. Not every pool can 
~j|-lined, because natural obstructions such 
o¢)|, trees and boundary fences prevent the 
anglers from making progress on both 
«/md working the flies as they need to be 
re, 

(\ss-lining is a way of spanning wider 
«'s of water, two rods co-operating by 
up and carrying the flies down the pool. 

(ttle more deadly, I think, than ottering, 
«|| the flies can be worked and handled in 
“}.ctive manner, but it presents other prob- 
+ ien fish are caught. Unless further opera- 
s/re to be ruined, the fishermen have to 
s their steps and come back over the same 
© gain to re-start fishing. 


* * 


| * 

EF MEMBER many years ago visiting one of 
|» few lakes in this part of the world that 
§ cross-lined. In my innocence I remarked 
*| was so small and narrow that it hardly 
© 1a visit from two anglers at once, and yet 
niyhat I had heard it was a lucky occasion 
an angler making a late start found the 
= unoccupied. The climb to the lake was 
nHable. I was told that it was the habit of 
|} who arrived and found an angler of their 
« ntance there immediately to offer to cross- 
_d share the bag. 

| large number of rainbow trout that had 
nlanted in the water had in this fashion 
ngquickly taken out again. This was fair 
va, I was told. The climb was heartbreaking 
_e water not big enough for more than two. 
¥}, in fact, sporting and the right thing to 
|\ross-lining seemed to me to be but a step 
1 from seine netting, and I said so. This 
tjular water is still cross-lined, but the 
‘ach to it makes it almost impossible for 
e to catch the operators, and the method 
ost as difficult to identify for the purpose 


/secution as foul-hooking with a salmon fly. 
| * * 
* 


TE other day someone asked»me if I had 
‘ver heard of a kelpie and I had to smile and 
|; that I had. As a child two bogeys were 
to keep me in order. Warlocks would get 
| I wandered too far on the moors and 
+s would take me if I didn’t stay away from 
ver. Kelpies are, of course, water sprites, 
spent much of every day by the streams 
ag for the nests of water birds or fishing for 
with midden worms or wet flies. 

't wasn’t this sort of kelpie my friend 
t. He hadn’t, in fact, known about the 
¢ sprites. The kelpie he had in mind was 
ed of dog. I thought at once of some kind 
iter spaniel, a fowler’s dog, a cross between 
el and Labrador, perhaps, but I was wrong. 
kelpie is an Australian dog, it seems, and 
igs to a territory where water isn’t exactly 
iful. The name is baffling, or it was, until 
;'given a copy of Dog World in which Mr. 
arner Hill explains the features of the breed, 
registered by the Kennel Club. The name, 
suld appear, has little to do with water 
2s. Kelpies were bred by Scottish emigrants 
took with them a strain of Border collies. 
particular dog coming from Kelso was the 
r of the new breed, which had a special 
.cteristic in that they would spring up and 
ver the backs of the flock in order to pre- 
them from bunching and causing the flock 
me to a standstill. 


ELMS IN THE QUANTOCKS: 


Kelpies are intelligent dogs, having origin- 
ated from the Border breed. They are used in 
sheep-dog trials in Australia, but, judging from 
a photograph, they favour the wild dog. They 
have large ears, a somewhat wolfish appearance 
and perhaps the dingo might have contributed 
a little to the strain. In due time I imagine we 
shall see the kelpie here in Wales where sheep- 
dog training thrives and flourishes. 


* * 
* 


HE policeman stopped to pass the time of 

day and in a little while we had wandered 
from strictly parochial matters to the wild 
mountains and the far horizon. We had started 
by talking of sheep-worrying dogs because that 
had been the subject of an earlier encounter. 
Now we were away from the everyday, discuss- 
ing hill flocks and how they were gathered, 
sheared and dipped, and how little had changed 
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THE COASTGUARD 


E passed him in midsummer at his post 
Watching for blemish on the woven sea 
Whose tufts curled white as wool along the coast 
Like strands of an unfinished tapestry. 
Weary of solitude, he hailed us—then 
Told many a tale of hazard, while his eye 
Marked a soft blur on the horizon when 
A frog-fat tanker silently crept by; 
Or, further yet, grey phantoms of the fleet 
Slipped into cloud and were brought forth again, 
While, like a hidden pulse, he checked the beat 
Of tides, measured the wind, tapped sun or vain. 
Now, at the death of the year, his lanterns spill 
Burdens of hope from the abandoned hill. 
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COTHELSTONE, SOMERSET 


except, perhaps, the method of shearing by elec- 
tricity when enough sheep were gathered and 
could be brought down to a suitable place 
for the work to be done in the modern 
manner. This isn’t the season for shearing. 
The flocks are down and the hills are bare and 
snow-dusted. 

Even the mountain goats are nearer the 
pastures, although no one wants a mountain 
goat, even for its skin. The policeman told me 
that wild goats were much closer at hand than 
I had thought. On a certain rough mountain not 
far from us there were goats that belonged to no 
one and they were, he told me, a different strain 
to the wild goat on the Snowdon mountains, for 
they had strong, well-curled horns and their 
expression was disturbingly human. 

One night when he had been sent to check _ 
on an isolated house, the owner of which had 
gone away on holiday, one of these wild goats 
had given him the fright of his life. He had been 
walking up a rocky road with high banks and 
a thorn hedge on either side, when all at once 
a head had been thrust through the thorns at the 
same level as his own and within a foot of two 
of his face. He had been so startled that he set 
off at a run, his imagination getting the better 
of him, but then he had thought about it and 
turned back. It was no use running away. If 
some wild man was haunting the district he 
would have to be taken down to the police 
station and given a lecture. The “‘wild man’’ 
was still there, chewing the cud and blinking 
in the light of the policeman’s lantern. 

I was sure, I said, that he must have 
thought that the Superintendent, or even the 
Chief Constable, had decided to check up on him 
and had chosen this startling way of doing so. 
The policeman smiled a slight smile that faded 
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almost at once. Did I know the Chief Constable? 
I shook my head. No, he said, he certainly 
didn’t make that mistake. The Chief Constable 
wouldn’t have done such a thing and,-besides, 
he always wore a flat hat. 
* * 
* 

HE time to eat a hare is round about the 

end of December. Hares are in prime con- 
dition then, so say the books. I shot a hare last 
week and brought it home with some trepidation 
because I have yet to find a cook who relishes the 
task of preparing a hare. They are big and 
cumbersome, It is the custom to hang them 
without paunching them, I think, but they are 
strong-smelling nevertheless. 

It seems that the cookery books have little 
to suggest in the way of varying the method of 
cooking the hare. Jugged hare they recommend, 
and hare soup, which isa by-product. Hare may 
be dealt with in a torrine and eaten cold, but 
beyond that very little information would 
appear to be available. We roasted our hare. 
We didn’t make soup. The meat was perhaps 
just a little dry, but it was sweet. I shot the 


SNOW ON THE COBBLER 


Written and Illustrated by TOM WEIR A 


‘4 thick fur of rime on the trees drove me up 
the hill, for I had a hunch that without 
going very far I would be above the clouds. It 
was too cold to linger on that December day, 
but I had to stop to exchange glances with a 
creamy-bibbed weasel that bobbed up for a tip- 
toe look at me. I climbed faster to get warm, 
through the mist-shrouded trees that reach most 
of the way up the 400-ft. mound of Duncryne. 


‘OG in the Dunbartonshire village and a 


hare in a wood on a bleak day when flurries of 
snow and sleet were driving birds into holly 
bushes and fir trees, and the hare was running 
through a gorse patch. It will be a long time 
before I shoot another. Like eating pike, once 
in a while is enough for me. 
* * 
* > 

CORRESPONDENT who lives in Wilt- 
shire writes to me about my earlier 
remarks about ironing linen in the old days. 
“T remember the large iron you speak of being 
in use at my home many years ago,’’ says the 
writer. ‘‘The iron was known as a box iron. The 
stones were heated in an open fire and when hot 
were placed inside the iron, which had a shutter 
at the wide end. As the iron had not been in con- 
tact with the fire it was then ready for use. The 
smaller irons were heated upturned in front of 
an open fire and, as they may have been smoky, 
they were put in the burnished cover or shoe that 

you describe.”’ 
I called on an ironmonger in my old village 
to ask him about these box irons and the smaller 
sorts. He said he didn’t stock them now. All of 


Quite suddenly I was into brightness, looking 
up at the dome of the hill-top vivid green 
against a blue sky. 

I was on an island surrounded by a 360- 
degree ocean of cloud, white and gently stirring. 
The Highland hills that I had hoped would be 
projecting through it were buried in a secondary 
layer of black cloud. The rising sun was almost 
level with my hill-top, and it was then that I had 
an unexpected thrill when a tendril of vapour 


THREATENING MORNING 2,000 FEET UP ON THE COBBLER, IN THE ARGYLLSHIRE HILLS. Below is Loch Long, 


the Clyde in the distance 
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his. customers seemed to have elec 
outlying farms and cottages wit 
probably didn’t need to renew suc} 
ible things as flat irons. The shoes 
covers? Well, he wasn’t sure abo 
hand. He had taken over the bus 
man who had stocked everything, an 
away at the back somewhere he w 
to come upon something of the so: 
irons themselves might be uncover 
That was ironmongery anyway} 
country ironmonger bought and 
dozen of everything, from door latche 
If I really wanted a flat iron I sho 
deeper into the back country, where 
trade was more common. This was 1 
age. He nodded towards the array 
whatnots. He had had a survey ma 
in the village were buying plastic bow: 
and buckets, and that was what he mu 
in, not flat irons and potato beetles, if 
what he meant. This saddens me somehi e 
seems that the old-fashioned ironmoi 
soon be as rare as the old-fashioned fla 


shooting up from below held my sha 
ringed by rainbow. It was the ph 
known as the Brocken Spectre, which 
high mountains on rare occasions. I h 
every form on this low hill, from a 
treading the clouds like an upright gh 
brilliant halo with myself in the centre 
A cloud-quake seemed to be aff 
higher cloud mass, to reveal a tent of 
snow hanging in space. It was Ben | 
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| EAKS OF THE COBBLER, “A GLITTERING 


\E-CAKE OF THREE-PRONGED MOUNTAIN” 


§t) 3.—ICICLE-COVERED ROCKS BELOW THE 
/ SOUTH PEAK 


t looked so tremendous that it could have been Mount 
ast. Out of the cloud-quake other shapes were emerging— 
™ otched edge of the Cobbler, the hulk of Ben Ledi, the ridges 
Je Luss hills, all of them silver. I was not the only one 
ing the sun on top while Gartocharn village shivered in a 
ay fog. 

/All the birds for miles around, it seemed, had flocked 
)\pd in this place where the ground was soft and the air warm. 
i) tree-creepers, goldcrests, lesser redpolls, blackbirds and 
ares were having a great time on the treetops sticking out 
e mist. Reluctantly I left the top, but came back to it twice 
1 that day. 
|All the Highland hills were standing clear when I went up 
»\e middle of the day, hard-edged with 2,000 feet of snow on 
yi. They were tinged with pink when I went up again 
"| o’clock, to look out on a strange sunset with shafts of 
(es gold streaming over the sky like the Northern Lights. 


: 


se shafts were escaping from the black fog that hung down 
Clyde, for Glasgow had one of its worst fogs of the winter, 
inuing for another 24 hours. I was the only villager rejoicing 
1e frost. 

It was Thursday, and if the weather held until Saturday, 
were going to see the year out with a real winter climb on 
gh hill. I described the conditions so vividly to my friend, 
er Robb, that I had him all built up for a day of days 
the Cobbler. He came from Glasgow to our house beside 
f Lomond on Friday night, but my heart sank when the 
ning broke menacingly dark with clouds piling in from 
east on a bitter wind. 

Of the mountain called the Cobbler there was no sign as we 
Ided up the Buttermilk Burn, grateful to the unknown per- 
3 who had trodden a trail into the corrie, making holes like 
2 grottos over a foot deep. Icicles hung in fringes everywhere 
1 soot-and-whitewash world. Then we had a moment of 
elation that stopped us in our tracks. One moment the low 
ing of clouds had looked grim and hopeless. Now there was 
aink of blue sky over our heads and a ray of sunlight sliced 
vy the mist like a knife through cheese. Sharpening before 
like an out-of-focus picture in a projector, a glittering ice- 
e of three-pronged mountain took shape (Fig. 2), and we 
nd ourselves whooping with delight. 

But there is always a worm that gnaws the root. ‘‘These 
tprints,’’ said Roger, ‘‘are going to our climb. We have been 
ten to the post.’’ It was true enough, for when we got close 
ugh we made out the tiny figures of two men spread-eagled 
the white wall of the south-eastern aréte and we could hear 


dee — =e wae a a 
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change a film. My gloves froze solid 
hands were numb by the time I had finish 

Below us lay the short steeper side of ; 
South Peak (Fig. 4), and we wondered if 
would manage to climb down it with such 
heavy plastering of snow and ice on every led 
The difficulty was to tell what was cornice a 
what was ledge. We shovelled and seray 
until we reached hard rock before making a 
move. Everything underfoot was so abnorma 
slippery that we had to take extreme care. § 
it was exciting to force a way down a line #1 
looked suicidal when we looked back on it fr 
the Centre Peak. 

To our surprise we were to have the hon 
of making the only footprints on the high 
point of the Cobbler that day, since the h: 
dozen other climbers who had come to atten 
it did not deem it feasible. They were put 
by appearances, for we proved it to be qu 
straightforward, with a high margin of safe 
It was nevertheless thrilling to step on to 
airy crest and look out on a drop filled 
swirling mist. It became magical as we look 
changing from grey to a fiery gauze from 
searchlight of red escaping from the west 
horizon. The sullen clouds swooping in fr 
the east added to the drama of our icicle 
space. It was a warning to us that, if we 
not keep moving, it would be dark before 
were down off the mountain. But there \ 
still the North Peak to be climbed if we wan 
to complete the traverse, so we moved { 
towards it, marvelling at the hoar-frost ta 
projecting-from its rimy face. We climbed 
the top to look over the great overhangs of t 
face, then raced back in our footprints, 
glissade down a steep gully. 

Beneath us the lights of Arrochar w 
already twinkling, and above, a nightcap 
clouds had settled round the three peaks. W 
great bounds we sped downhill and mana 


4.—_THE SOUTH PEAK OF THE COBBLER. “Everything underfoot was so abnormally to ae the road without having to use a tor 
lippery that we had to take extreme care” _, Lhe weather went to the bad that - 
suppery with storm and cloud, but we had snatched 
the chink of ice axes scraping the rock. They he led the next pitch upa narrow chimney toan day and felt a new joy and appreciation of 
were lost in cloud as a sudden wind struck us, exposed wall, demanding step-cutting. ‘‘A great comforts of home for it. I have forgotten m: 
whirling snow into the air in a miniature  pitch,’’ shouted Roger, when he was up. So it of the details of the route, but not the magi 
blizzard. was, and well led. The climbing remained unin. cent moments, when the peak suddenly clea 
Crouching down for shelter, we uncoiled teresting, but it was easier to the summit, and _ and glittered against the blue sky with diam 
the rope, forced down a sandwich and prepared we hardly noticed the cold until I got out my light, or the fiery mists floated round us om 
to do battle with the icy crags. We hoped the camera to take a photograph and found hadto wan summit at dusk. 
change for the worse was only : ; ae : 
temporary. Then out of the murk 
we heard voices that seemed to be 
getting closer. ‘“‘They must be 
coming down,’’ said Roger. 
“What’s it like up there?’’ I 
called up. The reply was not 


MY . Y : . “ 


encouraging. ‘“‘Pretty hopeless. 
Everything is iced up, with pow- 
der snow on top of it.’’ ‘“Have you 


decided to give it up, then?’’ I 
asked, not wishing to begin until 
I was sure. “It’s not really a 
decision,’’ said the leader. ‘‘I just 
can’t get up. It’s pretty hard to 
get down.’’ We were able to assist 
them with a shoulder; then I led off 
from the lowest rocks. 

The two men who came down 
were both wearing rubber-soled 
boots, and they told us they could 
get no security for their feet on the 
verglas. I saw why, when I moved 
up rocks skinned with a surface 
like bottle glass and overlaid with 
masking powder snow. I wore 
sharp tricouni nails on my boots 
and felt reasonably secure, once I 
had cleared the snow and could see 
where I was putting my feet. My 
companion, in rubber soles, found 
he had to stop and fix steel-pointed 
crampons over his boots to 
get a grip. 

The first pair had been turned 
at a vertical crack badly glazed. 
There was little for the hands and 

they could have had no friction for 
their feet. As we were in nails it aa 
went safely for us, and at the top > is 
of it I uncovered a good jammed _ a3 

stone for threading my rope, belay- °——THE CENTRE PEAK, AT 2,891 ft. THE HIGHEST POINT ON THE MOUNTAIN. On th 


ing Roger and safeguarding him as is the South Peak, from which the author and his companion traversed 


a: 
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(AZARDS THAT FACE THE STONECHAT 


of Linnaeus and the gorse was born? 
According to tradition, the great Swedish 
ralist was visiting England when he was 
verwhelmed with the beauty of the gorse on 
ath that he fell on his knees in prayer. It 
not hard to share his mood during last 
ig when the gorse was ablaze with brilliant 
w: bloom beside which even the echoing 
of the yellow bunting’s plumage seemed 
“Tt is said that there has never been a year 
it,’ murmured a commoner. Yet amid all 
: acres, he complained, few heath-jacks or 
schatterers survived. Grateful for the sound 
ese old Sussex names, I went on my way 
lering if they did not help to solve a prob- 
that has bewildered some of our most 
iguished ornithologists. 
“How the stonechat received its trivial 
sis a puzzle,’’ writes Dr. David A. Banner- 
_in the third volume of his Birds of the 
sh Isles, “‘for though it may occasionally 


i it a year like this when the legend 


ICK STONECHAT WITH YOUNG. The author believes that heath fires have contribute 
(Right) A HEN STONECHAT. “Fortunately, stonechats commonly rear two broods, and even three on occasions” 


sen perched on stones on the foreshore 
on boulders beneath the cliffs, it is not 
ecies which we naturally associate with 
- surroundings. The wheatear has much 
claim to the name...”’ 

Phen observing how the reed buntings were 
ding their range on the hroad acres of a 
-country heath, I suddenly heard the sharp 
ct of stone meeting stone. There followed 
ce that seemed to deepen as the hard 
re-toned sound was repeated. And, not 
1e first time, I wondered why birds should 
ittention to themselves when by keeping 
they might well escape detection. 

)r would they? Not necessarily so in the 
of the furze-hackle or fuzz-chat or heath- 
- stonechucker, to quote some more local 
s for the stonechat. For quite apart from 
ebbly tsak-tsak call that surely gives the 
2s its name, the stonechat delights to make 
known by perching aloft on the topmost 
of gorse and broom where the black head 
white neck-patches of the male are easily 
especially as the birds lack the patience of 
cock and nightjar and find it hard to remain 
and still for long. 

Yet is that always so? Walking through 
I have often marvelled at the abundant 
ty of these chestnut-breasted birds with 
wings and tails that seldom seem to stop 
og. But when the five or six young are 
s nest and immense numbers of insect larvae 
idults have to be harvested, I have been 
ised by their secretive ways. One may 
times need to watch for quite a long time 


By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


before seeing a sudden pounce on a beetle or blue 
butterfly, or the quick snatch at small flies or 
moth larvae. 

Nor are stonechats prone to show them- 
selves when grass and moss or wool and hair are 
being gathered for the rough nest, usually built 
around a base of whin or heather. Not that all 
the males are equally secretive. When building 
is under way, many of them are most reluctant 
to lift even a broom pod or feather to assist 
their mate; but how faithfully they will stand 
guard as the female goes about her duties! 

In many instances it is probably the same 
pair that year after year nest in some remote 
corner of the common or on downland within 
sound of the sea. Sometimes they wander south 
between mid-August and November, possibly 
crossing the Channel to France—and, in the case 
of one stonechat from Dungeness, as far afield 
as Majorca. After perhaps remaining in each 
other’s company throughout the winter, the pair 
may return to their territory in mid-February 


or in the warmer weeks of spring. Many of our 
resident stonechats seem to settle down to 
breed days or weeks before the return of these 
migrants, who are not always back before well 
into April or May. 

There are some seasons, however—and 1947 
provided a classic case—when hosts of the wan- 
derers never returned. After that tragic winter of 
deep snows and prolonged frosts, it soon became 
evident that thousands of stonechats had 
perished and familiar haunts of the species far 
across eastern Scotland, the Pennines and the 
broad acres of the English Midlands were 
deserted. Heavy casualties were also reported 
in the harsh winters of 1916 and 1940. 

Not that all the blame for the stonechats’ 
decline can be ascribed to bad weather. Last 
May when a Rogationtide procession sought 
Divine blessing on the farm and garden crops 
of Peacehaven—yes, Peacehaven—I found 
myself wondering how a theologian or a county 
planner would attempt to justify the advance of 
the bungalows across this traditional nesting 
ground of the stonechats and Dartford warblers. 
Or maybe they would prefer not to try. It is 
certainly easier to defend the growth of the golf- 
courses and holiday-camps that have obliterated 
favourite nesting sites in so many English 
counties. A Lancashire ornithologist has 
deplored the expulsion of the stonechat through 
the spread of “‘lido layouts and other so-called 
amenities.” 

In some areas of the South and Midlands 
I believe one may trace the decline of the species 
to the virtual disappearance of the farm-horse, 


the coming of attested herds and the increase 
of motor traffic on our roads. For all these fac- 
tors have contributed to the neglect of the heaths 
on which so many stonechats used to breed. As 
these under-grazed acres are invaded by scrub, 
young hooligans and careless picknickers fre- 
quently cause fires that soon destroy the nests 
of these attractive birds. Fortunately, stone- 
chats commonly rear two broods, and even three 
on occasions. Or should I write ‘‘attempt to 
rear’’—for one pair known to me built three 
nests and lost all of them in heath fires deliber- 
ately started in defiance of the law. 

We may learn more about the status of this 
species with the completion of the stonechat 
enquiry, which was carried out by Mr. J. D. 
Magee, 68, Bushey Mill Lane, Watford, with the 
aid of the British Trust for Ornithology. He 
sought the aid of 500 observers. They report a 
sad fall in stonechat numbers in most inland 
areas, a trend ascribed to the growth of scrub 
following the rabbits’ decline. 


d substantially to the decline of this species. 


However, this has been a good year for the 
stonechats of the South Downs, despite 
increased interference through the reclamation 
of ground dominated by gorse and thorn. Not 
that the returning migrants always find that the 
landscape has changed for the worst. I have 
known the odd pair or small party of birds— 
and migrating stonechats have been seen in 
flocks a dozen strong—to chance upon an area 
of heath that the flames have spared. 

Indeed, in one southern locality I recently 
found that the resident and migrant stonechat 
population on a single area of heath had 
increased from one to at least five pairs in the 
space of three years, presumably a sequel to the 
limited growth of young gorse and heather. 

But why the sudden local reduction in the 
spate of heath fires that produced this result? 
The Fire Brigade did not know. Nor did the 
local naturalists. Then a parish councillor 
pointed out that the fall in the volume of heath 
fires coincided with the opening of a new 
secondary modern school in the area. Was there 
a connection? Did the idle hands of unruly vil- 
lage boys find fresh outlets for their energy in 
the well-organised sporting activities and craft- 
work of the new school? I do not pretend to 
know. Yet I have a shrewd suspicion that the 
future of the stonechat may depend to some 
degree not only upon the nature of our climate 
and rabbit population, but also on the outlook 
of the county planning authorities, the zest of 
farmers for reclaiming heath and downland and 
on the tone of the State schools. 

Illustrations: Eric Hosking. 
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A HORSEMAN’S COUNTY 150 YEARS AGO 


By JOHN NORTH 


ing on the farms of Britain has shrunk from 

500,000 to 50,000, and the population con- 
tinues to decline. At the same time the ranks 
of blacksmiths, saddlers and dealers are being 
thinned, except in those areas where racing- 
stables, riding-schools and hunts are well estab- ° 
lished, and there is growing up in rural places 
a generation of farm-labourers lacking the 
skills of horsemanship, even to the simple 
task of harnessing. Within the space of a life- 
time, the age of the horse has given way to 
that of the shiny tractor and its attendant 
machines. 


[: three decades the number of horses work- 


More than a hundred years before the 
sweaty tang of working horses began to give 
way to the reek of exhaust fumes in the York- 
shire countryside, George Walker toured the 
county with a sketch-book, collecting material 
that would be included in his large volume, The 
Costume of Yorkshive, published in 1814. 
Walker saw thousands of horses, and he soon 
became aware of the Yorkshireman’s intense 
love of these animals. Many writers down the 
years have commented on this, though 
the generalisations they made are no longer 
true. They certainly applied to Walker’s 
days. 

Rider Haggard observed: ‘‘When two 
Yorkshiremen in any way connected with the 


1.—DRAWING OF A HORSE-DEALER 
GEORGE WALKER, 1814. This and the o: 
illustrations are from Walker’s The Costum 
Yorkshire. ‘‘Walker soon became aware of 

Yorkshireman’s intense love of horses’ 


land meet together, it is strange if within 
minutes their conversation has not dri 
on to the subject of that noble animal, 
horse.’ 

George Borrow was less kindly, and wre 
“By no means allow a Yorkshireman to 
up into the saddle, for if you do it is thre 
one that he rides off with your horse. 
can’t help it. Trust a cat amongst cream, 
never trust a Yorkshireman in the saddl 
a horse.”’ 

Surtees, creator of the immortal Jorro 
remarked: ‘‘Now it is well known that a Y 
shireman is nothing without his horse, an 
he does know anything better than racing, 
hunting.”’ 

George Walker was looking for distinc 
Yorkshire occupations, but he included 
horse-dealer (Fig. 1). He acknowledged © 
this character could not “‘boast of much 
vincial peculiarity,’’ yet Yorkshire was son 
for its excellent breed of horses that the de 


ees. —— it) im. “could not with propriety be omitted.”’ 


fession, ‘‘th ith li ] 
2,YORKSHIRE FARMERS, DESCRIBED BY WALKER AS “BREEDERS OF SOME ee mip eee orto (oa 
OF THE FINEST HORSES IN THE WORLD” tinction of an honest one, were it not for 


Fe: 


3.—CLOTH-MAKERS TRANSPORTING THEIR GOODS ON GALLOWAYS. (Right) 4—MILK BOYS RIDING INTO TOWN 
THEIR DONKEYS, “Walker shook his head at the sight of these mounts, with their cropped ears and jagged tails” 


a 7 : 


JOCKEYS BEFORE A_ RACE. AT 

NCASTER. “Walker saw some of the effects 

he Yorkshire breeding of thoroughbreds 
at Doncaster” 


practices of many of its members, who have 
ight it rather into disrepute.”’ 
Walker’s picture shows the dealer ‘‘launch- 
out in praise of his horse with the usual 
g of his trade, but not attended to with 
h faith or complacency by the person whom 
is addressing.’’ Indeed, the prospective 
er looks very unimpressed by the horse, and 
icularly by its gait and tail. These are sub- 
3 that have rendered two bystanders almost 
less with mirth. 
Good horses were owned by the farmers 
by Walker (Fig. 2), and he commented: 
British farmers in general are well clad 
well mounted, but those of this county in 
icular pique themselves on the latter 
ification, as being breeders of some of the 
t horses in the world.’’ Less impressive to 
ker were the mounts being used by the milk 
3; (Fig. 4), whose journeys were from the 
is to the large towns. Walker discovered 
“the land near all the large towns is 
pied chiefly by cow-keepers, who supply 
inhabitants morning and evening with milk. 
is brought in tin pails, either in covered 
$s or upon asses.’” Walker shook his head at 
sight of the mounts, with their cropped 
and jagged tails. The one in the foreground 
lis picture had ‘‘striking marks of the 
arous taste of the little miscreant who rides 
. The lad is nevertheless proud of his 
te / 
Along the rough tracks and roads from the 
ges to the towns boasting cloth halls passed 
cloth-makers (Fig. 3), who used Galloways 
transporting their material. Walker men- 
ed the cloth halls at Leeds and Huddersfield. 
ese men have a decided provincial character, 
their Galloways also, which are always 
loaded, have a manner of going peculiarly 
rown.”’ 
Galloways were also used in the pack-horse 
is that covered much greater distances, and 
system of carrying goods on the backs of 
es was a feature of the Yorkshire scene for 
nd 500 years, from monastic times to the 
sport revolution in the early part of last 
ury. 
Yorkshire still has a large number of race- 
ses, and is one of the notable training 
nds for the thoroughbreds of to-day. Some 
cshire authorities maintain that the 
oughbred horse came largely from the 
sion of Arabian and Turk blood into the 
<shire racing Galloways at the beginning of 
18th century. Walker saw some of the effects 
ris breeding when he visited the race-course 
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6.—AN “EAST RIDING OR WOLD WAGGON” IN 
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at Doncaster, and pictured 
jockeys who were just mounted 
and ready to start (Fig. 5). 


A team of four horses was 
pictured with the “‘East Rid- 
ing or Wold Waggon’’ (Fig. 
6), and in the narrow valley 
of Langstrothdale, where the 
River Wharfe has its source, 
Walker sketched a_ horse- 
drawn peat cart (Fig. 7), 
believing the wagon to be 
“the only one now remain- 
ing of this original construc- 
tion.’”’ Walker mentioned 
that the wheels ‘‘are particu- 
larly well adapted for passing 
through the turf without 
much objection or difficulty.’’ 
Yorkshire then was a county 
of horsemen. In the north- 
east of Yorkshire was the 
Cleveland Bay horse, which, 
to quote the late Sir Alfred 
Pease, is “‘a natural asset 
that we will do well to pro- 
tect and preserve.’’ And 
Yorkshire contributed to the 
evolution of the tough and 
active Dales pony, that ‘‘per- 
fect little cart horse,’’ stand- 
ing up to 14.2 h.h. 


7.—A HORSE-DRAWN PEAT CART. Walker wrote that it was “the only one remaining now 


of this original construction” and that “the wheels are particularly well adapted for passing 


through the turf” 
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BENEFITS OF SLATTED FLOORS FOR CATT 


r | XHE use of slatted floors as 
a means of housing animals, 
particularly cattle, without 

litter is, in Britain, usually arranged 

with organic irrigation—removing the 
manure from under the slats, and 
putting it on the land. The National 

Agricultural Advisory Service remains 

cautious on this method. They say 

that much has yet to be known about 
it; their investigations are by no 
means complete. 

The Hampshire branch of the 
N.A.A.S. does say this, however: 
“Plant breeding for cereal yield in bulk 
has resulted in shorter cereal stems, 
thus contributing to a straw shortage. 
At the same time, cattle population, 
particularly dairy herds, has increased 
enormously, particularly in south and 
west. Another factor is the extreme 
wetness of the last few winters, and 
many farmers normally wintering cows 
outside have reverted to keeping them 
under cover during the winter.’’ 


The problem of an adequate litter 
supply thus arises. In all grass areas 
of the west, straw is generally 
bought from other parts of the country. 
A cow requires one to one-and-a-half 
tons of straw to see her through the 
winter. Shortage of litter and trans- 
port costs naturally increase prices. In 
the winter of 1960/61 straw was up to 
£10 per ton. 

In addition to. these points, mech- 
anisation has greatly reduced the land 
labour population. Farm wages have 
gone up three-fold since the war. The 
mechanisation speed-up has resulted 
in an ability to handle larger herds upon vastly 
improved swards, precluding the process, effi- 
cient in its day, of stacking and storing dung 
and spreading it by hand or even by machine. 

Slatted floors, therefore, offer the possi- 
bility of fulfilling a demand for an alternative 
means to the use of litter of keeping housed 
animals clean. And organic irrigation offers two 
important services—the removal of manure once 
it is deposited beneath the slats, and a quick 
and easy method of putting the manure on 
the land. In this latter process, new techniques 
in irrigation and fertilisation have been de- 
veloped. This is gradually becoming an end in 
itself, apart from the other more pressing 
demands mentioned. 

At Westertown Farm, near Aberdeen, there 
is an interesting study of the system on a large 
scale. The farm lies on a hillside, varying from 


ern, 
§ 


1—A SHED WITH CONCRETE 
ABERDEEN, THAT HOUSES A MILKING HERD OF 150. 
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SLATTED FLOORS AT WESTERTOWN 


1961 . ef 


FARM, NE 
“The combination of slatted fl 


and organic irrigation has resulted in enormous labour-saving” 


300 ft. to 800 ft. above sea level, and it is 750 
acres in extent. The main enterprise is dairying, 
the milking herd being some 150 strong. All 
heifer calves are reared, making a total dairy 
stock of about 400; 2,000 tons of grass silage is 
made for winter food and the cows are kept in 
loose yards. 

The installation of slatted floors began in 
1960. A milking shed, 130 ft. by 20 ft., was 
divided into eight pens to house 130 young 
stock. The slats were made from 10-in. by 5-in. 
railway sleepers, two being made from each 
sleeper, and arranged in removable sections. 
Support for the slats was achieved by means of 
two sleepers laid one above the other at inter- 
vals. The total space between slatted floors 
and concrete bed is, therefore, 20 ins. 

The concrete base has a gradient fall of 
some 30 ins. in 115 ft. to a barrier. Sufficient 


2.—CONTENTS OF A CESSPIT BEING SPREAD BY A RAIN-GUN (right) ON CROWE 
FARM, RINGWOOD, HAMPSHIRE, AND DILUTED BY SPRAYS OF WATER 


liquid is added to the residue beneath the s 
to suit the organic irrigation system of remo 
When cleaning is to be done, the barrie 
removed and the material flows into a cess 
This operation occurs about once every { 
months and from the cesspit the materia 
pumped to the swards by irrigation equipm 
The second system at the farm houses 
dairy herd of 150. It has a central, ra 
feeding-passage flanked by two slatted areas 
which the cows stand to feed from the trou; 
Slats extend 8 ft. from the troughs (Fig. 1). 
cows are zero-grazed. In this instance, the s 
are concrete, of T section, 6 ins. wide, 7 ft. 6 
long and raised 2 ft. 6 ins. above the conc 
bed. 
The fall of the concrete bed is 10 ins 
120 ft. to sluice gaps 7 ft. 6 ins. wide and 
gaps are closed by steel doors on rut 
mountings. Again the material is kept 
suspension, liquid being 6 ins. deep at the hig 
end. During winter, sluice doors are openec 
’ the cesspit at intervals of about three week 
Both yards feed a 45,000-gallon cess 
10 ft. by 10 ft. by 70 ft. A piston-pump emp 
the pit, pumping the material through 1, 
yards of 4-in. aluminium pipe, and it is 
tributed over the swards by two rain-guns. ] 
emptied during winter about once every tI 
weeks. The building programme alone | 
£4,000, less the grant from an improve 
scheme, which amounted to one-third of 
cost. In straw costs alone £1,500 was save 
one year. Stock capacity has been doubled | 
the combination of slatted floors and org: 
irrigation systems has resulted in enorm 
labour-saving. Before organic irrigation 
installed five men with three tractors nee 
four days to clear out the young stock. I 
now done in one day, with one man hosing | 
another attending the rain-gun in the fie 
Dairy-herd labour has been cut from four 1 
to two, with the assistance of a farm stud 
But are the combined systems a pract 
proposition for the smaller farmer? An exam 
may be seen at Blackford Farm, Highel 
Hampshire. The farm consists of about 
acres of very wet, low-lying land. When 
present owner took over local opinion was 
from encouraging; the farm was known to 
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-BULLOCKS ON A SLATTED FLOOR AT A RESEARCH FARM IN CHESHIRE. A device for the 


VEZ. 


self-feeding of silage runs across the shed 


y tardy in yielding and, indeed, no good 
9s could be expected until May. Even now, 
y 60 acres are in practicable use. 

The slatted-floor area there is 45 ft. by 
t., housing 28 Ayrshire milking cows. The 
s are of elm wood, 5 ins. deep, 3 ins. wide 
he top and 24 ins. wide at the bottom. The 
between is 2 ins. The owner advocates elm 
d, because—as any drain-maker knows—it 
the peculiar property of lasting almost 
‘finitely when constantly wet. A small con- 
e run is also provided. 

The area beneath the slats is 18 ins. deep. 
- same principles of keeping material in 
yension apply, but in this case removal and 
sation are carried out first by a tractor-driven 
uum pump into a trailer tank, which is 
n taken out by the same tractor for spread- 
on the swards. Except for their visits to the 
sing parlour, cows have been constantly on 
slats for 24 years. Calving can comfortably 
> place on the slats. Openings are canvas 
ened in winter when required. Zero-grazing 
ractised, and the owner says: “‘It takes half- 
1our to cut the feed and spread it on the 
ling area.’’ 

Such is the picture of the combination of 
ted floors and organic irrigation on a large 
a small scale. I choose these examples from 
seven farmers I visited who use slats. But 
of them had little doubt about the efficiency 
lats for dairy work. Almost all of them had 
e form of organic irrigation. Ideas of 
ance between slats varied from 1% ins. to 
;., and the combined systems seem peculiarly 
ed to zero-grazing. 

In all cases there were no flies and no smell, 
overed yards or in cesspits. There were no 
ffects to record on cattle, no squeezed teats 
no damaged feet. For heavier animals, con- 
e is used to condition hoofs; at Wester- 
n Farm by using concrete slats, at Blackford 
m by having a small concrete run. If an 
ient system of zero-grazing is practised, 
<-yield is higher than by controlled grazing 
he fields. In the case of Blackford Farm, 
-grazing combined with organic irrigation 
obviated the need for buying fertilisers, and 
owner, does in fact, obtain five crops per year 
n swards. The making of silage is started by 
end of April, and peak milk production 1s 


therefore possible through a much extended 
grazing season. In all cases, cows thus 
permanently housed were in excellent condition, 
generally completely free from such troubles as 
summer mastitis and other common diseases. 
Zero-grazing is a simple matter for small 
farms because distances from the slatted area to 
the farms are small. The expense involved 
in fencing maintenance disappears and there is 
more elbow-room for such processes as silage- 
making. Concentrate and fertiliser bills can be 
cut, and because of increased grass yield, far 
more cows can be kept; in fact at Blackford 
Farm another similar slatted-floor area is 
already being constructed and it is proposed to 


4.—BULLOCKS PERMANENTLY HOUSED ON CONCRETE SLATS AT THE 
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double the size of the milking 
herd. 

While only a few special- 
ist farms use the organic 
irrigation part of the system 
as a means to grow crops—and 
not primarily as a means of 
manure removal and spreading 
—detailed analysis of cesspit 
content, including methods of 
supplementing the content, 
by means of chemical fertili- 
sers and correct dilutions for 
certain conditions and effects, 
has been made. Cattle will 
quite happily graze a field 
that has been treated a few 
days before with a well-diluted 
mixture (Fig. 2) and will graze 
almost immediately after 
material from pigs has been 
spread. It is also best to 
spread on short grass if it is 
to be grazed—another point 
in favour of the zero-grazing 
system as practised at Black- 
ford Farm. 

There are differences as 
regards pumps. One firm 
advocates the use of piston 
pumps primarily, in the belief 
that all sorts of trouble 
from suspended material can 
arise with centrifugal pumps. 
Another offers centrifugal 
pumps with an open vane 
operating a rotary straw- 
chopping mechanism at the 
pump intake. Some firms 
are amenable to adapting 
the organic irrigation part of 
the system to conditions. 

One cheap and efficient 
adaptation to an _ existing 
cesspit was a piston pump fitted with a blow 
system of agitation from the pump itself. 
Another farmer had installed a simple wheeled, 
hand-operated distributor fitted with a release- 
valve in case the build-up of solids should 
become too heavy in the nozzle. 

Most of the physical problems of material 
removal and distribution from beneath slatted 
floors have been pretty well solved. Organic 
irrigation and slatted floors are mainly in vogue 
in south and west England, but the system can 
be successful in areas of cool summers and hard 
winters. 

Illustrations: 1 and 2, James H. Smith; 
3 and 4, R. Silcock and Sons. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


Craven jewels at Sotheby’s. 
Two days previously jewels 
from the 16th and 17th centuries, 
together with 45 medieval works 
of art, enamels, ivories and metal- 
work from the collection of the 
late Paull Horst,- were seen at 
Christie’s. In addition there were 
several enamels sent in for sale by 
the Duke of Norfolk, and with 
them the South German pomander 
of about 1560 illustrated in Fig. 1. 
I am informed that when this ar- 
rived it needed cleaning; its im- 
portance was revealed speedily 
enough and also the richness of the 
gold and the beauty of the red, 
blue, black, green, white and tur- 
quoise enamels with which it was 
embellished. It was quickly 
bought for 7,800 guineas, as also 
was a fine pendant jewel from 
among the Horst pieces (Fig. 2). 
It is an agate sphere opening to 
disclose an Adoration in gold and 
enamels and, on the interior of 
each cover, the Angel of the 
Annunciation and the Virgin. It 
is suspended by ruby-set chains, 
with a garnet above and a pearl 
below; it is English and is related in 
treatment to three other recorded I and 2.—16th-CENTURY ENAMEL JEWELS. 
jewels. South German gold and enamel pomander, 3 ins. 
_ A beautiful little French ivory high. 7,800 gns.; (right) English agate sphere that 
triptych of the Death, Assump- opens to disclose an Adoration in gold and 


tion and Coronation of the Virgin cet . 
eat “LonGy enezaclan ae 752000 enamels. 44 ins. high. 7,800 gns. 


guineas, and a 16th-century gold, enamelled and __ the form of a white horse, set with gold, enamels, a great deal of interest and was sold 
jewelled pendant, modelled asa figure of Minerva diamonds and pearls, went for 2,000 guineas. 8,800 guineas, a price that caused no surp: 
and set with rubies, diamonds and pearls, was Among 16 pieces of early Limoges enamel for it is as fine an example of 13th-cen’ 
bought for 5,600 guineas. A German jewel in the chasse shown in Fig. 3 was the centre of champlevé enamel work as has been seen in 
auction room for many years. By the champ 
method, the copper base is gouged out to rec 
the coloured enamels; by the cloisonné met 
little walls or cloisons prevent the enamels f 
running into one another. The illustration sh 
the front: the lower part is decorated with 
John and the Virgin at the foot of the C 
with a seated Evangelist on either side; ak 
is God the Father with an angel on each s 
Figures of saints are at each end and the 
is covered with an all-over design of circ 
rosettes with gilt crosses in between. The gro 
is blue. This chasse has been well known 
more than a century, and was loaned by 
16th Lord Hastings to the Art Treas 
Exhibition at Manchester in 1857. 

Immediately before this a champ 
enamel plaque, the front panel of a chasse, 
unlike that illustrated but ascribed to Sj 
rather than to Limoges, partly because of 
Islamic type of scrolling foliage engraved on 
feet, realised 800 guineas, and another f 
Limoges 820 guineas. They were both not 
on account of the use of turquoise in addi 
to the normal range of colours. 

Among drawings and paintings recentl 
Sotheby’s, a volume of 64 views by the ot 
wise scarcely known mid-17th-century t 
graphical draughtsman, A. de Verwer—yview 
towns in France, Germany and the | 
Countries—realised £1,500. A little later 
well-known and marvellous drawings 
Fragonard, sent over for sale from New \ 
by Princess Charles Murat, made £11 
between them. One was the drawing Bull of 
Roman Campagna (Fig. 4), which was bot 
for £7,000. It was presumably drawn bety 
1756 and 1761, when the painter was wor! 
at the French Academy in Rome, and is a di 
ing to which the words delicacy and gran 
can be applied with equal honesty. The ot 
which fetched £4,800, done in red chalk 
brown wash, was of the ruined Temple of V 


3.—CHASSE OF CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL. The middle panel of this 13th-century reliquary “* “3. these drawings had been known 


is decorated with St. John and the Virgin at the foot of the Cross. 8} ins. wide. 8,800 gns. admired for the past 100 years, during w: 


Lc week I spoke about the 
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—BULL OF THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA, BY FRAGONARD, ABOUT 1756-1761. “‘A 
awing to which the words delicacy and grandeur can be applied with equal honesty.” 
144 ins. by 154 ins. £7,000 


ne they had belonged to various owners, 
uding William K. Vanderbilt. As Renoir 
id, Fragonard was considered too cheerful in 
s time to be a great painter. A few moments 
er a painting by Rubens, a grisaille on panel, 
ve Road to Calvary, a splendid composition, 
alised £21,000. Rubens painted it in Antwerp, 
ter he returned from England in 1632, for the 
graving by Paulus Pontius. 

I suppose that the average youngster finds 
difficult to take much interest in early etch- 
Zs, even when they are from the hands of 
irer or Rembrandt, and to be sure, it requires 
sreat-deal of patience and much experience to 
im all there is to be known about paper and 
€ very minute distinctions that can exist 
tween one state of a print and another, or 
tween an early impression or a late reprint. 
ywever, the market for the very fine old- 
aster engravings and etchings remains lively 
ough, as is regularly proved at any good 
int sale. 

I am turning over a recent Sotheby cata- 
sue at this moment, with a most vivid memory 
what is by no means well known, but is surely 
e of the noblest of Rembrandt etchings, Man 
ated Before a Curtain (Fig. 6). It isan impres- 
m of exceptional richness and depth and was 
id for £700. Rembrandt etchings vary greatly 
price, according to rarity and quality, and 
e amateur (as in other walks of life) should 
Uk humbly. Immediately afterwards, the 


mdscape with a Hay Barn was sold for £420; 


then a third state of the very well-known 
portrait of Jan Lutma made £65; in short, there 
were all kinds of prices down to £18. 

A similar report can be made about engrav- 
ings and woodcuts by Diirer: a good, though 
by no means superlative impression of the Adam 
and Eve sold for £420; a 
less well-known woodcut made 
£18; and a late state of Samson 
Slaying the Lion fetched the 
same sum. As for 17th- and 18th- 
century prints, a pound or two 
can take one quite a long way. I 
quote from this same sale: two 
volumes of the works of Karel 
Dujardin made £1; Parallel 
Views of London Before and 
After the Fire, by Hollar, made 
£4. The address was cut off, 
but the print is a famous record, 
none the less, of a great event. 
Eighteen landscapes and Classi- 
cal subjects after Titian, Tin- 
toretto and Bassano made £2. 

A blue and white conical 
bowl with six-lobed rim (Fig. 5) 
was seen in the same rooms on 
the same day, together with 
numerous other pieces of Chinese 
porcelain, including an excellent 
copy of it made more than 300 
years later. The interior of the 
bowl is painted in the centre with 
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sprigs of fruit and flowers surrounded by six- 
flower sprays, and the exterior, which is clear 
enough in the photograph, with branches of 
peaches, grapes and pomegranates above 
smaller sprays of flowers. The bowl bore the 
six-character mark of the early-15th-century 
Emperor Hsiian Té. It made £380. It was in- 
teresting to compare this Ming bowl with the 
late-17th-century imitation. Details are re- 
peated, but there is no attempt at exact 
copying; the chief difference was the silvery 
blue of the later bowl as compared with 
the deeper blue of the earlier. It was bought 
for £60. 

This was a very varied sale, with the usual 
interest taken in 18th-century confections that 
have to be regarded as entertaining curiosities 
rather than works of art. I am thinking particu- 
larly of a large Canton enamel plaque, decorated 
in relief and painted with various Europeans 
walking on a terrace amid Classical pillars, with 
a harbour in the background, and apparently 
a Greek philosopher writing in a corner. 
The panel was no doubt inspired by some 
European engraving or other, and it was sold 
for £680. 

A nice little Han Dynasty pottery duck was 
sold for £320; it was in light brown pottery with 
traces of an olive-green glaze, slightly iridescent 
owing to long burial during the best part of two 
millennia. 

A good chestnut horse from the T’ang 
dynasty, 104 ins. high, made £130, and his 
stable companion sold for £140. Soon afterwards 
someone paid £5 for an 18th-century flower- 
painted porcelain brush-washer (a little upright 
bowl) with a blanc de chine figure thrown in— 
needless to say, the latter was a late imitation. 
From the Sung dynasty came two small saucer 
dishes, each less than 5 ins. in diameter, in 
Chiin ware, that is, covered within and without 
with a pale lavender-blue glaze that stops just 
at the foot-rim so that the brown body of the 
ware is visible. The two sold for £165. 


CREM rand £164 6 6 Me oe ZA. 
Se eae, 


Y i e mark of early-L5th-c Emperor Hsiian Té. 
—. HINESE PORCELAIN CONICAL BOWL. It bears the mark of the early 15th century » pe 
ee a esa, (Right) 6.—MAN SEATED BEFORE A CURTAIN: AN ETCHING BY REMBRANDT. An impression 
ae of exceptional richness and depth.” 64 ins. by 33 ins. £700 
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1.—MR. R. R. SEATON’S BEDLINGTON TERRIER CH. NORTHCOTE LUCKY STRIKE. 


honours during the year,” she was best in show at Cheltenham. 
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OUTSTANDING DOGS OF 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


1961 


“The only bitch to have gained suprem 


(Right) 2—SEALYHAM CH. ALCIDE OF AXE, FORMERLY OWNEI 


BY MR. AND MRS. T. F. DICKINSON, AND NOW IN AMERICA. He was supreme winner at Windsor and Leicester 


T the end of the year, with all the all-breed 
championship dog shows behind us, it is 
interesting to consider the dogs that have 

won high honours during the past 12 months. 
The year has not produced any dog so out- 
standing or so dominating that his appearance 
in the big ring, where the best of breed 
winners assemble for the final judging, has made 
the result almost a foregone conclusion. Never- 
theless, the general quality of the dogs has been 
high, and every dog that has won the coveted 
award of best in show during the past 12 months 
has had to keep on his toes and make the very 
best of himself in order to earn his victory. 

There is one inexplicable fact that one 
notices in the show results of the year: all the 
best in show winners, with one exception, have 
been dogs as opposed to bitches, despite the fact 
that in a great number of breeds judges have pro- 
claimed their opinion that the quality of the 
bitches is, in general, higherthan thatof the dogs. 

To claim that the dog that has won the 
greatest number of victories is the greatest dog 
would not necessarily be true, since. opportunity 
counts for much and some dogs 
have been exhibited more often 
than others; nor does every 
owner of an outstanding dog 
travel north, south, east and 
west to all the 23 all-breed 
championship shows that are 
held as far apart as Belfast and 
Bournemouth, or Edinburgh 
and Paignton. Furthermore, 
some exhibitors at times sacri- 
fice the chance of exhibiting 
‘their dogs in order to judge 
those of others; and some of the 
heavily-coated breeds have to 
undergo a longer period of re- 
tirement when they renew their 
coats than others; and bitches 
may have to attend to their 
maternal duties. 

After the Airedale dog Ch. 
Riverina Tweedsbairn (Fig. 3) 
crowned his successful show . 
career by being the best exhibit 
at Cruft’s early this year, his 
owners, Miss P. McCaughey and 
Mrs. D. Schuth, let it be known 
that the dog’s future appear- 
ances would be limited in 
number. Nevertheless, at the 
National Terrier Show at Lei- 
cester, at Leeds and at Belfast, 
Tweedsbairn stood at the head 
of the line-up, and these vic- 
tories undoubtedly place him 
very high in the list of the 
year’s most successful dogs. 


Another terrier, the Sealyham Ch. Alcide 
of Axe (Fig. 2), was supreme winner at Windsor 
and Leicester and reserve for the honour at 
Blackpool. Ch. Alcide might well have added 
further leaves to a crown of laurels that already 
included 20 challenge certificates—a record for 
his breed—as well as having been best of breed at 
two Sealyham specialist shows this year, if his 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Dickinson, had not 
decided to allow this very lovely dog to cross 
the Atlantic and join the celebrated kennel of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Wilmer III. 

Another terrier, already well known, that 
won a best in show award was the wire-haired fox 
terrier Ch. Crackwyn Cockspur, owned by Mr. 
H.L. Gill, who gained his 18th certificate and was 
bestin show atthe Birmingham City Show in Sep- 
tember last,.and stood reserve at Bournemouth a 
few days later. The fourth terrier to achieve 
major success is the only bitch to have gained 
supreme honours during the year—the Bedling- 
ton terrier, Ch. Northcote Lucky Strike (Fig. 1), 
owned by Mr. R. R. Seaton. This bitch, not then 
a champion, put up a fine performance in the 


3.—THE BEST EXHIBIT AT CRUFT’S IN 1961: MISS P. 
AND MRS. D. SCHUTH’S AIREDALE CH. RIVERINA TWEEDSBAIRN 


terrier group. judging at Cruft’s, but lost after. 
great showing in a close engagement with Ch 
Riverina Tweedsbairn. At the West of Englan 
Ladies Kennel Society Show at Cheltenham i 
March Lucky Strike made up to her owner fo 
the earlierdisappointment by an outstanding vic 
tory over competitors of the very highest clas: 
Standing second to Tweedsbaim at thi 
year’s Cruft’s and best of the gun-dogs presen 
was Mrs. A. Williams’s English setter Sh. Ch 
Silbury Soames of Madavale (Fig. 4). Two week 
later he was best in show at Manchester. Durin 
the next few months he was shown constantly— 
perhaps too constantly—but no further maje 
award went his way until November, when h 
won his second big victory, at the Birminghar 
National Show. Silbury Soames has a brigh 
future still in store for him, since he is quite 
young dog and had not even gained his title c 
show champion at the time of the last Cruft’: 
Those very showy dogs, the Afghan hounds 
have had a good share of the limelight durin 
the year. Mrs. M. M. Dods’s Ch. Horningse 
Khanabad Suvaraj (Fig. 5) was best in show a 
Blackpool, Edinburgh am 
Richmond shows and resery 
at Manchester, and Miss M 
Willis’s Shere Khan of Jarji 
was supreme at the Ladie 
Kennel Association Show las 
November before he had eve 
gained his title of champion 
Before the dog’s win in Novem 
ber Miss Willis had no 
visualised Shere Khan as th 
winner of such high awards, fe 
when she acquired him from hi 
breeder it was simply her inter 
tion that he should be a pet an 
companion. However, the vit 
tory of these two dogs and th 
fact that Major Pedé’s magnif 
cent hound Bletchingley Rag 
man of Scheherezade won th 
hound group at Cruft’s this yea 
have given a handsome but ne 
very widely appreciated bree 
much magnificent publicity. 
Two Pekingese have di 
tinguished themselves durin 
the year. At Bath, on a day < 
drizzling rain and _ sodde 
ground in May, Mrs. L. Sawyer 
Pu-Chi of Chyanchy (Fig. 6 
who had won his first certificat 
that day, was declared the be: 
exhibit in the show. It takes 
| great deal of spirit for a 7 
dog to show himself off to 
McCAUGHEY pees advantage under suc 
unfavourable conditions, and 
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yorthy of note that the award for ‘‘best of op- 
site Sex to the winner’’ went to an even smaller 
mpetitor—Mrs. Thelma Gray’s tiny Chihuahua 
tch Ch. Rozavel Uvalda Jemima. Amonthlater, 
the Three Counties Show, now permanently 
ld at Malvern, another Pekingese, Ch. Linsown 
u-Che-Pet, owned by Mrs. Y. Pownall, won 
t only the toy group on the first day of 
e show but beat all comers on the second. 
lis was a long and tiring ordeal for a small 


Another small dog that kept the flag flying 

r the toy breeds was the tiny Pomeranian 
dimins Pixie (now owned by Mr. G. Porter), 
10 was the supreme winner at the Chester 
ow. There was a touch of romance about this 
n, for Mr. Porter bought Pixie for a very 
all sum of money when he was far from being 
show condition, and his win does credit to an 
e for the little dog’s potentialities. 

Gun-dog successes were not limited to those 
Sh. Ch. Silbury Soames of Madavale, for two 
cker and one English springer spaniel have 
d their triumphs. Mr. A. W. Collins’s well- 
own cocker Ch. Colinwood Silver Lariot, 
hough nearly eight years of age, can still show 
2 youngsters a thing or two when he tries, and 
; efforts were again crowned with success at 


ak 


ve. Lariot and his owner have now collected 4 RS, A. WILLIAMS’S ENGLISH SETTER SH. CH. SILBURY SOAMES OF 
MADAVALE. He was reserve best in show and best gun-dog at Cruft’s 


record number of certificates for a dog of 
is breed. Lariot has been an outstanding 
id dog as well as a great show dog, and his 
1, Sh. Ch. Colinwood Cheyenne, also owned 
Mr. Collins, upheld the family reputation at 
> Paignton Show. The Scottish Kennel 
ib’s Show at Glasgow was a great day for the 
sh, since a number of exhibitors from Ireland 
ide the long journey to Scotland and several 
st with success. Mr. J. Cranston exhibited 
; English springer dog Irish Ch. Sir Knight, 
d must have been delighted when Sir Knight 
feated a number of celebrated dogs and was 
iged to be the best exhibit in the show. 

It has been a very long time since an 
ample of the most popular of all breeds, the 
niature poodle, has won a supreme victory 
an all-breed championship show, so it was 
asant to see Mrs. R. Borthwick’s white dog 
odar Jolly Roger (Fig. 7) the supreme winner 
Bournemouth, The same owner’s Ch. Deodar 
ttle White Rebel won a similar award at the 
ne show in 1958. 


Mr. T. D. Purvis had a day to remember at 
> Cardiff Show when his pair of rough collies, 
nvis Damascus and Danvis Sheba of Sun- 
star, won both the dog and the bitch cer- 
cates. The dog, Damascus, went on to be 
st in show. Mrs. A. Jacques, who lives in the 
ith of England, must have felt her long 
mney to Dumfries was indeed necessary when 
r Dalmatian dog Widdington Oliver, another 
x who had originally been bought as a pet, 
impressed the judges that he joined the select 
nd of dogs that can claim the honour of having 
=n a best in show winner during 1961. 


Illustrations: 1 and 7, C. M. Cooke. 
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: . ; —THE SUPREME WINNER 
& ? INGESE PU-CHI OF CHYANCHY. He was best in show at Bath. (Right) 7. : 
SoA eae URNEMOUTH: MRS. R. BORTHWICK’S MINIATURE POODLE DEODAR JOLLY ROGER 
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1.—TURKEY MILL FROM THE SOUTH-WEST IN 1794, From a water-colour by Thomas Sandby belonging to Lt.-Col. Alick Trowsdel 


TURKEY COURT, KENT 


THE PROPERTY OF MAJOR W. T. PITT AND CAPTAIN A. R. COOK > By CHRISTOPHER HUSSE" 


The house was probably built by Richard Harris in 1738 in connection with the paper mill established about 1693. 


This 


was rendered famous by James Whatman, father and son, who lived here successively till the end of the 18th century 


ODERN industries have originated in old 
M mills, and early technical developments, 
particularly of textiles, metals and 
paper, normally emanated from the master’s 
house adjoining the mill. Many vast works are 
still mills in name, if not in fact. But it is very 
uncommon, except in the case of a few corn 
mills, to find nowadays the traditional relation- 
ship persisting both operatively and apparently 
—the mill, the master’s house and the industry 
continuing to function little changed in their 
original country surroundings; rarer still where 
the particular mill is also industrially historic. 
As Turkey Mill, on the River Len, a tributary of 
the Medway, was producing paper before 1693, 
it is the oldest paper-mill continuously operating 
even in that papyriferous region, and so prob- 
ably in England. 
In the second half of the 18th century the 
James Whatmans, father and son, introduced 


2.—THE MILL LEAT AND GARDEN LOOKING WEST 


improvements that earned for Turkey Mill paper 
the reputation of being the finest in the world at 
the time. Parts of their works, and their house, 
are still in use. Yet a description of Turkey 
Court, as it was sometimes called, given in 
Seymour’s New Topographical Survey of Kent, 
1776, scarcely needs qualification to-day: ‘‘An 
elegant house, about half a mile east of Maid- 
stone, with a pretty rural scene, diversified by 
a perpetual verdure and the clearest streams, 
[which] exhibits at once all the happy enjoy- 
ments derived from opulent industry. This is the 
Mill of James Whatman, Esq.: the most curious 
and the most complete in the Kingdom.’’ The 
picture, also delineated by Thomas Sandby 18 
years later (Fig. 1), has been little changed by 
reconstruction and extension of the buildings, 
or by the building of the railway, the viaduct 
of which we pass under when descending into 
the valley from the Maidstone-Ashford road. 
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This approach, shown by Sandby slopi 
down from the left, swings round from the ba 
of the house into its forecourt (Fig. 3) former 
called the Jet d’Eau Court. The red-bn 
facade is exactly as in Sandby’s drawing, ai 
the long building adjoining at right-angles a! 
remains to a remarkable extent as depicted in 
less accomplished drawing of about the sat 
date (Fig. 4). Later, though conservative 
designed buildings, mostly successors to the 
shown in the 19th-century painting (Fig. : 
have, however, reduced the extent of the fo: 
court, which has long ago lost its jet. 

The river, as Sandby indicates, flows unc 
it and this long range that, replacing an earl 
fulling mill, was the main part of the 18th-ce 
tury paper mill, its upper section devised | 
drying the paper. In this position advanta 
was taken of the up-and-down draughts alo 
the river, the air passing through the slatt 
upper storey in which the sheets of paper ws 
ranged to dry. Upstream from the buildiz 
(Fig. 6) a long strip of terraced garden faci 
south extends beside the millstream (Fig. 
the other side of which is now also laid do 
in lawn. To the left of this view the stre 
cascades from the lake of Moat Park, and behi 
us lies another great sheet of water set in lav 
and plantations of considerable landsca 
beauty, to which the employees of the Mill hz 
access. A commentator on the setting to-d 
cannot, indeed, better Seymour's worc 
“Pretty rural scene, perpetual verdure a 
clearest streams.’’ I take this opportunity a 
to acknowledge Mr. Thomas Balston’s delight 
book, James Whatman, Father and S&S 
(Methuen, 1957), from which, with his ki 
permission and personal help, this article 
very largely derived. 

Since early times the Len, flowing we 
wards from Lenham into the Medway at Ma 
stone, was full of mills; in the early 1% 
century there were 13 in the last three mi 
of its course from Loose. Turkey Mill ¢ 
be traced back to 1640, when it was cal 
Overloppe Mill, and in a lease of 1657 v 
specified as one of the numerous fulling mills 
the neighbourhood. When and why the na 
was changed is unknown: possibly it was ci 
verted for a while to milling Indian corn, tt 
known as Turkey wheat. Turkey red dye, ‘ 
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cessing of which in connection with fulling 
ht conceivably account for the name, was 
roduced to Western Europe only in 1740, 
g after the change of name and conversion of 
' mill to paper-making. This had been 
scted before 1693 by George Gill of Boxley, 
o had acquired the lease some years pre- 
usly. It was renewed to him in 1695 for 41 
its on condition that he spent £200 within 
‘next two years on improving the buildings. 

1716 Gill surrendered the lease to his son 
lliam, who was completing purchase of the 
shold in 1731 when he went bankrupt—a fate 
; uncommon among the Kent paper-makers. 
1736 the business and freehold were taken on 
Richard Harris, who was already making 
ser at Hollingbourne Mill further upstream, 
ich had been built and leased to him by 
nes Whatman ‘‘tanner, of Loose.’’ Harris was 
the course of entirely reconstructing his new 
perty when, in 1739, he died, leaving to his 
e Ann ‘‘all that now built messuage wherein 
iow dwell and the building intended for a 
yer mill at the place where the old mill was 
ich was called Turkey Mill.” 

Harris’s death brought into paper-making 
amily whose name soon became, and is still, 
lous in that connection. The elder James 
latman seems to have had as yet no direct 
srest in paper, but to have been related 
marriage as well as by lease to the Harrises. 
as William Harris, the predecessor of Hasted 
historian of Kent, and who gave a full 
cription of Turkey Mill in Gill’s time, a 
ition of theirs?) Now, in 1740, when he was 
James Whatman married Ann Harris, the 
low, acquired and completed the rebuilding 
lurkey Mill, and within a few years became 
of the largest producers in England of the 
st papers. There is a long-standing tradition 
t one of the Whatmans had studied the pro- 
ses of paper-making in Holland, which Mr. 
ston shows is more likely to be true of 
atman senior than of his more famous son, 
whom it has hitherto been applied. What- 
r the facts, the dénouement is not without 
ertain romance: but, in this case, of the 
ustrious landlord who married his tenant’s 
low rather than of the industrious apprentice. 
atman was further lucky in that the out- 
ak of war with France and Spain in 1739 
ped the import, relied on by stationers and 
lishers hitherto, of the better papers from 

Continent, thereby enabling English 


kers to improve their products and output 
| by 1748, when the war ended, permanently 
ecure the market. By 1759, when James the 
er died, Whatman ‘‘wove’’ laid paper pro- 
ed the best stationery, and was beginning to 
used by fastidious printers like Baskerville. 
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Yet I cannot help thinking that Ann 
(Harris) Whatman was the power behind the 
Mill. Twice she ensured its future: when she 
married James Whatman senior; and when he 
died, leaving its management to her until their 
son, then 18, reached the age of 23. In the 
event, knowing young James’s technical experi- 
ence and recognising his outstanding ability, she 
handed it over when he came of age in 1762. 
He in the same month married (above the 
yeoman status of his forbears) a young lady 
from London, Sarah, daughter of Edward 
Stanley, F.S.A., Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners of Customs. There are charming 
portraits of the young couple by Nathaniel 


TD 
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5—OIL PAINTING OF THE MILL FROM THE SOUTH, ABOUT 1830 


COURT. On the left are the younger James Whatman’s “new rooms” (1766) 


Dance; and five years later, when he was only 
26, James Whatman was pricked High Sheriff. 

In the autumn before, that of 1766, he 
recorded: “‘began my New Rooms.’’ These 
account for the two western bays of the front 
(Fig 3), consisting in a dining-room (Fig. 11), a 
drawing-room above with tall balconied win- 
dows and a neatly turned staircase at the back. 
Each being 29 ft. by 19 ft., and correspondingly 
high, they provided ior the social side of his 
sheriffry in a way impossible in the 15-ft.-square 
rooms (e.g. Fig. 10) that the house afforded 
hitherto. 

It is now time to look at it more closely. 
As built, Turkey Court is of three storeys, 
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6.—THE TERRACED GARDEN AND KITCHEN COURT. On the left is the rear of the drying loft 


with its remaining tier of ventilating slats 


approximately square in plan, with a lower 
kitchen and servants’ wing to the east (Fig. 9), 
which overlaps the back of the square block. 
The rectangular plainness of the elevation is 
relieved only by string courses at floor levels, 
segmentally headed windows and the painted 
woodwork of the box cornice and Doric door- 
case, its pediment also segmental. The Flemish 
bond brickwork has blue headers throughout, 
except in the 1766 addition. This, apart from 
the difference in levels and the use of purpose- 
made rubbed bricks in the flat lintels, repeats 
the traditional technique of the older part even 
to the cornice. 

Within the house there is the usual entry 
and nicely carpentered staircase with a pair of 
turned balusters to each tread (Fig. 8), and a 
square room either side. That to the right has 


7.—PART OF A PLAN BY T. HOGBEN, 1763. A, Jet d’Eau 

Court; B, flower garden and walk above; C, “Alcove Garden”; D, Turkey 

Court; d, outflow of mill-leat; E, mill and drying loft of 1738. 
(Right) 8—THE ENTRY HALL AND STAIRCASE 


a shelfless marble chimney-piece of Gibbsian 
type, that to the left (Fig. 10), with a nice 
old oak desk brought in from the works’ office, 
one of more Palladian character. The 
wainscot throughout has fielded panels and box 
cornices. 

The service wing (Fig. 9) shows evidence in 
its brickwork of considerable remodelling, and 
the amusing series of doorways are relatively 
modern—part of a tidying-up of this quarter 
that also introduced the Italian well-head and 
made the yard, adjoining the north end of the 
drying shed range, the prettiest corner of the 
buildings. In the upper storey of the house on 
this side there survives the only one of the 
original thick-barred windows. 

It has been assumed that the house was 
built by George Gill when he leased the premises 
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in 1695 and undertook to spend 
on improving the buildings — 
next two years. Though the 
character does not rule out a de 
before or about 1700, all the ind 
tions point rather to 1730-40. * 
segmental lintels, the blue head 
the profiles and details of the 
pentry are hereabouts more ch 
teristic of that decade at the enc 
which Richard Harris referred in 
will to “‘all that now built messu 
wherein I now dwell, and the b 
ing intended for a paper mill.” 
seems unlikely he would have speci 
fied as ‘‘now built’’ a house 40 year 
old. Moreover, the brickwork an 
some other details of his unfinishe 
paper mill are the same as in th 
house, suggesting that its buildin 
followed on immediately. 

This unusual edifice, as seen frop 
the forecourt (Fig. 3), looks decep 
tively new at first sight, haying i 
about 1950 had its brickwork re 
pointed,. buttresses added and i% 
roof lowered. Also its apparen 
length has been truncated by a rang 
abutted at right-angles where th 
1792 drawing shows a porch (Fig. 4 
At its rear, however, where the mi 
stream cascades beneath its centr 
the bonding, headers and window 
remain exactly similar to those of th 
house, and the whole length of 165 
is seen intact. When we compare the visibl 
section of its west face with the drawin 
(Fig. 4) the fenestration is identical: three larg 
windows flanked by groups of six and four sma 
ones. Above the brickwork there is now a tie 
of, apparently, horizontal boarding. The dray 
ing shows. three tiers of vertical boarding ¢ 
slats, for ventilating the drying shed; the to 
of the upper tier comes nearly level with th 
lintels of the top floor windows of the hous¢ 
Evidently, when the roof was lowered, the tw 
upper tiers were removed, and then or previous! 
horizontal louvres substituted for the slat: 
This becomes apparent when the movab! 
louvres, fitted with iron handles, are inspecte 
from within the great drying loft. Internally th 
whole wooden framing of the surviving tier | 
intact on both sides; moreover the horizont 
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drawing. But after 1790 the European war, 
and pay disputes that suggest that Whatman 
was less progressive as an employer than as a 
manufacturer, soured his later years, so that 
in 1794 he sold the business to the brothers 
Hollingworth of Maidstone, Balston going into 
partnership with them, but continuing to live 
with Whatman. In 1797 he was thinking of 
improving Vinters, and paid Repton 50 guineas 
for a ‘‘Red Book’’ of plans. But in the next 
year he died at the early age of 57. 

Turkey Mill became the home of Thomas 
Hollingworth, who was succeeded by his two 
bachelor sons. The amusingly crude picture 
of the works in their time as seen from the 
south (Fig. 5) shows that steam had then been 
introduced, though one of originally three water- 
wheels is visible. The proprietors’ pride at the 
time seems to have been the large shed with 
cowls—a new drying shed—that is still recog- 
nisable and in use. In 1806 Balston seceded to 
produce ‘“‘J. Whatman’’ paper at Springfield 
Mill, while Hollingsworths retained the ‘‘J. 
Whatman Turkey Mill’’ counter mark, till that, 
too, was sold in 1859 to Balston’s sons. In 1889 
Turkey Mill and the business devolved on the 
Hollingworth brothers’ nieces, Mrs. F. E. Pitt 
and Lady George Gordon-Lennox, whose re- 
spective grandsons are the present proprietors 
in continuous succession from George Gill. 


THE KITCHEN COURT, WITH 
LIAN WELL-HEAD. (Right) 10.—THE 
SINESS ROOM WEST OF THE ENTRY 


abers retain the slots for the discarded 
ical slats. There are also the Baltic fir 
-posts of 10-in. section, 11 ft. apart, and 
“queen post’? roof structure—which 
ently was put back at the lower level. The 
es of the three big lower windows, their 
; of square section and left roughly planed, 
crudely set in the brick apertures, but still 
ain much of their crown glass. The build- 
which can be dated to 1739-40, can be 
ned as among the earliest surviving and best 
erved examples of industrial architecture. 
Within it James Whatman II carried on 
greatly developed his father’s innovations. 
manufacture of superior wove paper, and 
father-in-law’s connection with the Society 
ntiquaries, led in 1772 to the production at 
key Mill of the famous ‘‘Antiquarian,’’ a 
t of 53 ins. by 31 ins., larger than had ever 
1 made before. In accepting the Society’s 
mission, which emanated from the plan to 
lish Basire’s engravings from Tudor paint- 
(such as The Field of the Cloth of Gold), 
utman stated: ‘‘My present conveniences 
not permit my making any larger than the 
ble Elephant without alteration of most 
he Utensils . . . but a Contrivance I have 
ight of will enable me’’ to do so. We cannot 
-go into this technical development, which 
Balston describes in detail, and which made 
utman paper widely exported and esteemed. 
isborough exclaimed: ‘“‘Upon my honor I 
ld give a guinea a quire for a dozen quires 
t.’’ Hasted’s Kent calls “the Old Turkey 
; the most extensive and curious manu- 
ure of paper perhaps in Europe.’’ A 
ment from an unexected source comes from 
iam Hickey’s Memoirs: in the course of a 
ing trip on the Medway in 1778 he stayed 
days at ‘‘Mr. Whatman’s, a great paper 
ufacturer who entertained us in princely 
> . . . everyone of our party making 
kwardly enough) a sheet of paper. In the 
ings little dances and parties of the most 
+t kind filled up the time to the hour of 
never later than twelve.”’ 
Sarah Stanley having borne him only two 
shters, Whatman engaged as apprentice 
possible successor a Christ’s Hospital boy 
ed William Balston. Then Sarah died and 
1776 he married again, Susanna, eldest 
shter of Jacob Bosanquet, a director of 
East India Company, whose Huguenot 
ec had emigrated from Languedoc. _She, 
m Romney portrayed, produced William 
itman IIT, thereby encouraging her husband 
urther extension of the business and to 
ng in 1787 the adjoining estate of Vinters 
1 the executors of Lord Ongley. That is the 
e, as rebuilt for Whatman, but now 
olished, shown in the distance of Sandby’s 


11—JAMES WHATMAN II’s DINING-ROOM, 1768 
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GARDEN PARADISE OF ITALY 


delectable of a winter’s evening 

than to browse through Georgina 
Masson’s gorgeous photographs of 
Italian Gardens (Thames and Hud- 
son, 4 gns.), the sequel to, and I think 
even better than, her Jtalian Villas. 
Over 200 photogravures, many 
spreading across the whole or more of 
the foot-square pages, range in time 
from Pompeii and Hadrian’s Villa to 
{8th-century Caserta, through Rome 
and Tuscany to the Veneto and 
Liguria. 

But the interpolation of frescoes, 
early engravings and details from 
paintings, quickly makes evident 


| XEW occupations could be more 


that the book is no less erudite than 
enchanting: a history of gardening in 
Italy since antiquity. Miss Masson’s 
ability to present the famous and as 


THE CANOPUS CANAL IN THE EMPEROR HADRIAN’S VILLA NEAR TIVOLI. 
Italian Gardens, reviewed on this page 


many unfamiliar paradises in histori- 
cal and often biographical perspective 
adds immeasurably to appreciation of 
them, making us realise that enjoy- 
ment of their visual beauty alone, 
but in ignorance of their evolution 
and inter-connection, is to miss three- 
quarters of their significance. 


History Revolutionised 


The book in fact revolutionises 
garden history, by establishing the 
extent to which the early Renaissance 
designers, including Bramante and 
Pirro Ligorio, drew directly on Clas- 
sical garden remains, extant then 
but rediscovered only recently, some 
(for example, Praeneste) in conse- 
quence of war bombing. The impor- 
tant chapter on ancient Roman gar- 
dens, notably Hadrian’s Villa, clearly 
shows the extent to which study of 
them re-established with Renaissance 
architects the principle of planned 
' relationship between structure and 
site, of axial planning, and of the gar- 
den interpenetrating and extending 
the house (revealed subsequently at 
Pompeii). 

Similarly the early humanists’ 
association of philosophy and order 
with gardens, notably in several 
still preserved around Florence, was 
derived not only from Plato’s writings 
but from the direct tradition of it 
underlying those of ancient Rome. 
Most striking are the spiritual and 
aesthetic values that attached to 
“‘sacred landscapes’ such as surviveat 


Tivoli and thesourceof the Clitumnus, 
and which Hadrian is shown to have 
imitated in his largely artificial Vale 
of Tempe. 

The connecting theme of the book 
is the conscious, or unconscious, re- 
discovery of these complementary 
inspirations and techniques of garden- 
making: reshaping of loved nature 
to human symmetry, and sheer love of 
nature’s romance. Traditions of both 
relationships lingered in the pleasure- 
gardens of Norman Sicily; but 
Petrarch stands out as the regenerator 
of both for the 14th century and 
thereafter. 

The discipline of enclosure and 
terrace ruled the earliest Florentine 
renaissance gardens, typified by the 
Villa Medici Careggi. But it was 
in early-16th-century Rome that 


Bramante’s genius and antiquarian 
researches produced in the Belvedere 
Court of the Vatican the first great 
pleasure garden made since Classical 
times; the wholly man-made garden 
conceived in the form of architectural 
landscape. 

“With this one plan Bramante 
dictated the basis of European gar- 
dens for 200 years,’’ Miss Masson 
asserts, tracing its devolution 
through Villa d’Este, and Ligorio’s 
personal interpretation of Hadrian’s 
Villa, Caprarola, Villa Lante, and 
a score of High Renaissance master- 
pieces. 


Flowers Plentifully Used 


The 17th-century Baroque gar- 
dens reflected the changing relation- 
ship of man to nature produced by 
the spiritual travail of the Reforma- 
tion and Counter-Reformation. In- 
creasingly they were inspired by the 
Classical precedents: found for pic- 
turesque naturalism, which Claude’s 
landscape painting also depicted. One 
of Miss Masson’s many illuminating 
sidelights shows Robert Castell de- 
posing, in his book dedicated to Lord 
Burlington in 1728, that ‘Roman 


villa gardens imitated nature.’’ The. 


interplay of these basic trends in 
garden making, and the interaction 
of their designers, are followed up 
through the chapters describing the 
gardens grouped under the main 
climatic regions of Italy. Another 
revolutionary chapter establishes the 


histories 


plentiful, though apparently undis- 
criminating use of flowers even in the 
great formal lay-outs, until colour 
was banished by the fashion for 
French broderies. C.H. 


THE COLOURED COUNTIES 


UST as the average man can now 
appreciate, through colour print- 
ing, more great paintings than would 
have been available to a prince a few 
centuries ago, so he can now enjoy, 
through reproductions of colour 
photography, more of the landscape 
than he would ever be able to see with 
his own eyes. Even those who know 
their Britain well would be unlikely 
to have discovered for themselves all 
the splendours that have been 
gathered, in one volume, in the com- 
bined Country Life Picture Book of 


An illustration in 


Britain in Colour (45s.), in which 
volumes I and II are bound up to- 
gether. The subjects range from the 
wild country of the Welsh and Scot- 
tish hills to the elegance of St. 
James’s Park, from the Cotswold 
stone cottages of Snowshill to the 
towers of Durham Cathedral. <A 
number of the photographs, including 
those of Oxford, Clifton Gorge and 
Windsor Castle, have been taken from 
the air, and these views, together with 
the fact that the seasons depicted run 
through every month of the year, 
make the British scene look even 
richer and more varied than the 
reader knows it to be from his own 
experience. 


THE WILDERNESS OF 
THE SOUTH 


T was H. Massingham who 

called Otmoor “‘the wilderness of 
the South.’’ An exaggeration, no 
doubt, but an understandable one, 
for this unkempt, grassy plain north- 
east of Oxford still has a primitive, 
desolate air about it. Its story, and 
that of the chain of villages that, to 
quote Massingham again, . encom- 
passes it like “‘a chaplet round the 
hair of Esau,”’ is told by M. G. Hob- 
son and K. L. H. Price in Otmoor and 
its Seven Towns (B. H. Blackwell and 
Son, Oxford, 6s.). 

Here you will find, prefacing the 
of the several villages, 
accounts of the road that the Romans 
surprisingly built across this marshy 


a 
waste, of the moor courts once hel 
at Beckley to determine the rights ¢ 
the villagers to pasture geese an 
other livestock on it, and of the rio’ 
that broke out early in the 19th cer 
tury, when large tracts of it wei 
enclosed. 

There are also lists of the bir« 


' that inhabit or visit Otmoor an 


of some of the flowers. These az 
helpful so far as they go, but or 
would have'welcomed a fuller accour 
of both birds and flowers in relatic 
to their environment. J. Kaag 


GREAT GOLF AND GOLFER: 


EADERS of Country Ln 

already know Mr. P. A. War 
Thomas as a golf writer who combin 
the skill of the journalist with tl 
grace of the essayist. In Masters | 
Golf (Heinemann, 21s.) he displa 
the same dual qualities as he writ 
of the characters and characteristi 
of great golfers and recollects 1 
emotion of great golfing occasions. 
is a pleasure to read the lively phras 
in which he sums up his masters 
the game. Of Henry Cotton: ‘ 
doubt very much whether there h 
ever been a games-player who h 
thought as incisively, as broadly, ar 
as constantly about his subject 
Cotton.’’ Of Ben Hogan: “‘I thit 
the nearest parallel to Hogan in spe 
was Bradman, for he approach 
cricket with the same unswervii 


~single-mindedness of purpose, 


same ruthlessness, and the same co 
suming ambition.’’ Of Joe Carr, th 
“his love for the game has alwa 
been greater than his considerak 
ambition to succeed in it.’’ Of Sa 
Snead’s perfection of play: “‘There 
no suggestion of hit or delibera 
force, simply a measured pouring 
of the power.”’ 

Mr. Ward-Thomas writes equa! 
spiritedly about great golf he h 
seen. Those who imagine th 
women’s golf is less dramatic th 
men’s will be surprised to find hi 
writing that “‘the most exciting, t 
most agonising match I have ey 
watched’’ was that in which M: 
Frances Smith beat Miss Polly Ril 
to decide the 1956 Curtis Cup. O 
lady golfers seem better able to he 
their American rivals than our m 
golfers do. 

The approach to the game 
leading young Americans like Ja 
Nicklaus, says Mr. Ward-Thomas, 
“almost frightening in its intensit 
quiet and well-mannered though 
may be;’’ to almost all British am 
teurs, golf is still a game, not 
career. Thank goodness we can 
enjoy the same game in our seve: 
ways, just as we can all enjoy readi 
about it in such a vastly entertaini 
book as Masters of Golf. W.E. 


NEW LOOK AT GEOGRAPH 


ee relationship of geography a 
man’s daily life is the theme 


Geography: Our Planet, Its Peo; 
and Resources (Macdonald, 50s 
prepared under the guidance of a d 
tinguished editorial board headed — 
Professor Gordon Manley. As’ th 
preface suggests, “‘geography isa n 
work subject, at once the master a 
slave of all the other disciplines.”’ T 
approach is ingenious. A _ histori 
section introduces early geographi 
and explorers; maps and climate < 
discussed; and these lead to examir 
tion of man’s ways of living in varic 
habitats and his exploitation of 1 
world’s resources. There  foll 
regional sections in which the mz 
geographical features of each regi 
are discussed with the ways in whi 
man makes the best of them. T 
whole is laid out in two-page sprea: 
each complete in itself but interloc 
ing with the others in its section. T 
book is profusely illustrated wi 
photographs, maps and diagran 
some in colour; there is a glossary a 
a brief gazetteer. This is a be 
for intelligent fifth- and sixth-fo 
children, and their parents as wel 
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By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


“NHE story that Sir Walter Raleigh intro- 

duced tobacco into England has no basis 
- in fact. In 1584, the very year in which 
eigh sent an expedition to Virginia, Queen 
zabeth issued a decree, still preserved in the 
lic Record Office, condemning the use and 
se of tobacco. Tobacco smoking appears to 
e been well established in England 20 years 
ier, for in 1563 the Statute of Labourers laid 
mn that no man or woman might be employed 
naking clay tobacco-pipes without serving a 

-year apprenticeship in the craft. The infer- 
e may be drawn that tobacco smoking in 
sland dates from the reign of Henry VIII. 
en Raleigh was 18 years old and employed as 
entleman volunteer in France tobacco was 
lally being grown in England. Its cultivation 
recorded by Matthias Lobel and Petrus Pena 
heir book published in London during 1570. 
el was later appointed chief botanist to 
es I. - 

During the early 17th century tobacco was 
vn in more than half the counties of England, 
icipally in Gloucestershire, and was exported 
the Continent. To meet the needs of the 
ular indulgence clay tobacco-pipe makers 
eloped a skilled, specialised and, for nearly 
ntury, wholly English craft, which has con- 
ed practically unchanged to the present day 
which, despite the popularity of alternative 
erials, still has a production totalling many 
isand pipes a day. On the Continent the 
.cco-pipe consisted of a clay bowl attached 

stem of some other material. 


fig 73. 


Big. 20. 
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THE IMPLEMENTS OF PIPE MAKING. This page from a 

-18th-century trade encyclopedia shows moulds for pipe making 
in Fig. 24 a pipe maker’s bench, with a clamp for holding a 
copper mould, and with the cover and plunger in position 
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THE CLAY TOBACCO-PIPE MAKER 
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1—A PUNCH PARTY, BY JOSEPH HIGHMORE. Painted in the 1740s, it shows the 
company smoking yards of clay and aldermen pipes 


Elizabethan literary references invariably 
suggest that inhaling was the usual method of 


smoking in England, and that both sexes in- | 


dulged in the practice. In 1598 Paul Hentzner, 
a German visiting Lon- 
don, wrote that the 
English “‘are constantly 
smoking tobacco and in 
this manner. They have 
pipes on purpose made 
of burnt clay into the 
further end of which 
they put the herb, so 
dry that it may be 
rubbed into powder, 
and putting fire to it, 
they draw the smoke 


into their mouths, 
which they puff out 
again, through their 
nostrils, like funnels.’’ 


To smoke was termed 
‘to drink tobacco,’’ and 
tobacco-drinking parties 
were popular. The use 
of a communal tobacco- 
pipe appears to have 
originated at these 
gatherings. In 1637 
Barnaby Rich wrote 
that “‘one pipe of to- 
bacco will suffice 3 or 4 


men at once.’’ Com- 
munal pipes were 
fashionable at small 


meetings until well into 
the 18th century. After 
use the pipes would be 
washed and sent to a 
bakehouse to burn clean 
and porous again. 

A dictionary pub- 
lished in 1745 defined 
the clay pipe as “‘a 
machine much used for 
smoking tobacco: it 
consists of a _ long 
slender tube.or shank 
which is hollowed, being 
made of clay baked. At 
one end is a bowl or 
furnace for the tobacco, 
the fumes whereof are 
drawn out through the 
other end and so dis- 


charged. Pipes are 
made long, short, 
plain, worked, white, 


varnished, unvarnished 
and of various colours.’’ 


The craft of clay pipe making was super- 
vised by the Tobacco-pipe Makers’ Company, 
which enjoyed a patent of monopoly from 1601 
until 1821. When the Company was incorpor- 
ated, in 1619, privileges were granted extending 
throughout “‘the Cities of London and West- 
minster, England and the Dominion of Wales.’ 
Subsequent monarchs confirmed this until 
George IV, who failed to renew their mono- 
polistic privileges, being influenced by the 
makers of the more sweetly smoking briar pipes, 
then newly introduced. By the early 1850s the 
retail prices of clay pipes ranged from one penny 
a dozen to threepence each. But by then. briar 
and cherry-wood pipes were being sold at popu- 
lar prices, and the clay tobacco-pipe trade began 
to decline. 

Cornwall and Devon enjoyed a considerable 
trade in supplying clay to tobacco-pipe makers 
throughout the country. The London Gazette, 
1667, reported that ‘‘three west countrymen 
[ships] laden with Tobacco-pipe clay, bound for 
Lynn’’ were anchored at Yarmouth awaiting a 
protective convoy, England then being at war 
with the Dutch. The colour and texture of old 
pipes made from local clays are easily dis- 
tinguished from those of recognised pipe-clay. 

Among the most celebrated of clay tobacco- 
pipe makers was Daniel Defoe at his Tilbury 
tile-works. Great numbers of wasters were 
excavated on the site about a century ago: all 
were of West Country clay. By about 1780 
whiter and more costly clay pipes were: made 
from mixtures of china clay, ball clay and cal- 
cined flints reduced to a powder, such as were 
used for fine earthenware. 

Old-time pipe making was a family craft, 
the head of the household being responsible for 
the greater part of the clay manipulation. The 
workshop at first might be on the ground floor of 
the house, with a small burning kiln at the rear 
of the premises. Such kilns were seldom large 
enough to contain more than 20 gross of pipes, 
and each firing required about 15 cwt. of char- 
coal. Late in the 17th century families began to 
combine and larger kilns were operated. 

The clay pipe maker never required elabor- 
ate plant. The clay was first sorted, all nodules 
and impurities being removed. The sorter stood 
to the side of a heap of clay, breaking off lump 
after lump and throwing it to another heap. 
The clay was then soaked and ground until 
it was of equal texture throughout and all air- 
pockets were eradicated. 

The potter now roughly shaped two pipes 
simultaneously, breaking off in each hand a piece 
of clay containing the precise amount to make a 
pipe stem and rolling them on a flat slab until 
slightly tapered cylinders were formed, then 
attaching a ball of clay to the thicker end of 
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3.—MID-19th-CENTURY HAND-OPERATED PIPE MAKING MACHINE. In the City of Birmingham Museum. (Right) 4.—A PI 


MAKER’S WORKSHOP, ABOUT 1820. 


each. The result was two roughly shaped pipes 
of equal size and weight. These shapes, in 
bunches of 20, were put aside to dry until fit for 
moulding. The expert worker could turn out 20 
gross in a week of 65 hours. 

The clay shape was now placed in a copper 
mould made in two halves, hinged together and 
capable of being clamped together by a screw. 
Sturtevant referred to such a press mould in 
1614. With a steel wire terminating in a small 
ball, a hole was bored down the middle of the 
stem, the wire being inserted before locking the 
mould. The pipe-maker’s right hand now hol- 
lowed the bowl by operating a conical plunger 
with a rotary motion: the excess of clay that 
exuded was pared off. The bowl-stem connection 
was then made with a wire inserted from the 
bowl. The pipe was then removed from the 
mould and dried. Efficient moulding was a 
dexterous process, usually the work of women. 
Moulding quickly wore the metal tools, which 
when new produced a pipe with thin walls and 
a high bowl: as the metal wore the clay walls 
became thicker and shorter. 


OLD WILL AND THE FECKLESS GROUSE 


ago. According to him, grouse were feck- 
less and scary birds. “‘They get fair Heyt 
aboot nowt,’’ he said. 

I disagreed firmly. Not that I claim to know 
how grouse behave on fashionable moors; the 
two wildernesses flanking our dale stand high 
and forgotten, each a plateau of crag and hum- 
mock, heather and bent, riven rocks painted 
by orange and green lichen, and ripped by gullies 
where water foams between their deep and 
shadowy sides. I doubt if they have heard the 

» sound of a gun for almost half a century. With 
no keepers to protect them, red grouse and a few 
black still manage to hold their own, despite 
foxes and peregrines and pine martens. 

I reminded Will of this and added: ‘‘So they 
can’t be so feckless.’’ He shook his prickly poll. 
“There'll be nay mair left soon. Yousee. Them 
peregrines ’ll fettle ’em off.’’ 


A Flash from the Sky 

At the time of our dispute we were out 
gathering sheep, emerging from the trod on to 
the first terrace above the dale, and a few 
moments later an obliging coincidence stressed 
his point. 

In the distance a black flash fell from the 
sky at a speed of some three miles a minute. 
There was a loud thud. We hurried towards a 
trough bordered by granite outcrops, and a 
peregrine rose with a blasphemous kek-kek. On 
the ground lay a grouse, its head knocked off. 

Will nodded with a touch of gloomy 
triumph. “‘Nay left soon,’’ he repeated. 

I said nothing, marvelling how the falcon 
could deal such a blow without damaging itself. 


r NHE argument with Old Will started years 


The plastic pipes were now carefully stacked 
on long boards above a drying stove. When 
partly dry and fairly stiff, slight flaws were 
removed from each pipe with a brass scraper, 
and the stem was bent to the correct curve. They 
were then dried until hard and ready for kilning. 

The bowl of an early pipe might be 
impressed with a crest or cypher and the rim 
ornamented with hand-applied beading. Dotted 
geometrical designs might cover the entire sur- 
face of the bowl. Early in the 17th century coiled 
or twisted and interwoven stems were made. Not 
until the 1660s were pipes made with fancy 
bowls, those carved into the shape of simple 
heads being popular. 

Clay pipes were fired in a small up-draught 
kiln, really an 8-ft.-wide firebrick tunnel with 
exterior fires. In the old kilns each pipe rested 
on its bowl, the pipe stems being supported by 
rings of pipe-clay placed one upon the other as 
the kiln was stacked. This method produced 
20 per cent. of wasters. From late in the 18th 
century pipes stacked in circular saggars or con- 
tainers, each fitted with a central clay block so 


For the next three seasons it seemed that 
Will was going to prove right. Seldom we heard 
the gobbling cackle and seldom we saw the 
whirring shape on our sheep-gathers. When we 
did it was afar off, a panic flight from our 
approach. 

“Yon’s scary,’’ said Will. 

“That’s so. But you: couldn’t call them 
feckless. They’ve got the sense to bolt from 
danger.’’ He wrinkled his thin nose. ‘‘Foxes 
is danger. We're not. Grouse can’t tell 
t’difference. They’re daft.”’ 


I was tempted to accuse him of being 


unreasonable but saved my breath. With the 
privilege of age, he makes light of cheating in 
debate. 

The fourth season bloomed into an ocean 


of purple, a blossoming of tight richness that 
blotted out twig and leaf and sent home the bees 


heavy and sated from their labours. It glowed 
on until the brackens were changing to gold and 
bronze, and even dour Will declared it bonny. 
Twice during a gather we met large coveys of 


grouse. On both occasions they were pottering 


about clutters of stone, slabs and boulders strewn 
like some shattered cemetery among the plump 


carpets of colour. Every bird had the shape of 


a well-banqueted alderman, and not one of them 

deigned to take flight. They simply moved aside 

a yard or two and looked at us without alarm. 
“Scary?’’ I said, trying to sound sarcastic. 
He gave a grunt. 


wi’ my stick. They’re feckless.”’ 


“At any rate, they’re not afraid. That’s 


one to me.’’ 


““°Tis a good year fur 
‘em. They’re that full, they’ve nay sense enough 
to git oot o’ our way. Ah could knock ’em ower 


The clay is being shaped and a saggar is stacked with pipes 


designed that the bowl of each pipe rest 
against the floor near to the side of the sagge 
the end of the stem being supported by t 
block. The saggars were piled up inside the kil 
which eventually became large enough to co 
tain 400 gross of pipes. The fires were th 
kindled, the heat being sucked through ver 
and the pipes burned for eight to twelve hor 
with no more than one per cent. of wasters. 

As clay pipes must be porous, the baki 
temperature was never more than made them 
bright red colour. If the clay became vitrifi 
the pipes were spoiled. Very porous mout 
pieces were uncomfortable to smoke, so the 
were often coated with green glaze, giving 
impervious, glossy surface. 

Churchwardens were a specialist producti 
with stems measuring anything from 16 to 30 iz 
in length. In the days when they were pass 
from mouth to mouth at convivial gatherir 
they were known as aldermen. The finest we 
made at Broseley, Shropshire, and these we 
extra long, being known as “‘yards of clay.’’ T 
name churchwarden dates no earlier than 184 


=> By DUDLEY HOYS 

For once he was flummoxed for a contrad 
tion. All he did was to sniff. 

This last summer we had another e 
purpled glut of heather. The promise cai 
early, a profuse speckling of buds. The t 
berries, too, were extra plentiful and big, a 
though the sheep took their toll, staining th 
browsing mouths, it was worth while going 
a special expedition aloft to cull the fruit. W 
cares for bilberry pie and cream, and he Cai 
with me. The third member of the party wa: 
Highland terrier, Jock, the property of a frie 
of mine. Jock, said my friend, needed exerci 
and would never dream of chasing sheep. 


Bird Chases Dog 


Dog owners are deluded optimists. Jc 
chased in all directions, and had to be baw! 
at sharply. From a ridge he suddenly scuttl 
down into a basin of heather. I thought he h 
spotted another inviting ewe. Instead, there v 
a noisy fluttering. A cock and hen grouse a 
their family burst out of the sanctuary of bloo 
flying a few feet above the ground with Jock 
yelping pursuit. Fifty yards further on the h 
and her brood dipped for cover. The cc 
swivelled about and, gobbling fiercely, launc 
itself at the terrier like a rocket. é 

Jock checked, slid to a halt on his rum 
and dashed back to us in humble retreat. 
could hardly blame him. That grouse had mez 
business. 

I smiled at Will. ‘‘And now what about it 

He began to frown, changed his mind, a 
conceded a wraith of a grin. 

““There’s oalas the odd ’uns,’’ he said, “1 
like t’rest. Them don’t count.”’ 


YTORING NOTES 
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~ PREVIEW OF A NEW SPORTS CAR 


N most occasions when I am given the 
) opportunity to gain advance information 
of a projected model it is under a strict 

of secrecy. Recently, however, the oppor- 
ty occurred for me to try a model that is not 
scted to go into production until late in 1962; 
the manufacturers are so proud of it, and so 
ident that it will be successful, that the usual 
was lifted. It was the prototype 2-litre 
che Carrera, two examples of which were 
by the factory in the race for the Targa 
io in Sicily earlier this year. The car, driven 
Moss and Hill, led until forced out with 
ble only four miles from the finish, having 
essfully staved off the challenge from a team 
lore powerful Ferraris. 

The car I tried was in this country for a 
ig visit from Stuttgart, so my test had to 
jurried and, as a result, complete perform- 
- figures could not be obtained. Nevertheless, 
ined enough experience with the car to 
se that it sets a completely new standard 
ports cars of relatively small capacity. The 
used in the Targa Florio, which had higher 
pression ratio and larger carburettors, gave 
umazing figure of 165 brake horse-power, but 
one I tried still gave 138 b.h.p. and a sur- 
ng 123 lb./ft. torque figure at 5,200 r.p.m. 
increased engine capacity of 1,966 c.c. has 
1 obtained by increasing the bore from 74 to 
um. 

Although the cars raced had been fitted 
| disc-type brakes of Porsche design, 
example brought to Britain had been re- 
d with the Alfin aluminium drum brakes 
nally used. 

My limited time at the wheel started among 
side roads of Hounslow, but little time was 
led to get on to freer roads more suitable 
i car of this calibre. I had been warned that, 
ke previous Porsches, the 2-litre was capable 
iccelerating in top gear in the style of an 
yday saloon. I quickly found that this was 
, except that, though the Porsche’s accelera- 
could be compared in smoothness with that 
saloon car, it was noticeably quicker. Once 
he open road, where noise would not be an 
ation to others, I found that the acceleration 
he lower gears was reminiscent of that of an 
ight racing car. Without going over the 
mmended safe engine speed of 6,800 r.p.m., 
und that the car could reach 32, 65 and 
m.p.h. on 1st, 2nd and 3rd gearsrespectively. 
und it impossible to test the maximum speed 
he time and circumstances available, but on 
occasion saw the accurate speedometer 
wing over 120 m.p.h. As this was obtained 
in engine speed of 6,000 r.p.m. and the 
ne was still accelerating hard, I see no rea- 
why 135 m.p.h. should not be possible 
er good conditions. This is obviously an 
zing performance from an engine of 2-litre 
icity. 

At around 5,000 r.p.m. the exhaust note 
ymes really hard and pronounced, and pro- 
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YEAR’S END 


ECEMBER lays 
The threads and seams quite bave— 

A once familiar place 
Of brick and leaves 
This morning 
Suddenly is seen 
Anatomised against 
A chill blue sky: 


The park, once thick with leaves, 
Is stvipped— 

The plane trees grieve— 

A moorhen squawks 

And through a wet windscreen 

I see the dark green 

Glass of water 

And forked trunks of trees. 


BERNARD SMITH. 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


duces considerable noise inside the car. This, 
however, is unlikely to worry the type of 
motorist interested in the Porsche, although it 
means that care has to be used when one is 
driving in built-up areas. With independent 
suspension all round, the car’s stability and 
adhesion are exceptional, and it is possible to 
use almost all the power when one is coming out 
of a corner without any risk of wheelspin or 
skidding. Not the least of the Porsche’s qualities 
was the manner in which an amazingly 
fierce performance had been combined with the 
docility of an everyday car. Because of the 
rigidity and strength of all Porsches this experi- 
mental car should, like earlier models from the 
same firm, give passengers such confidence that 
the performance will not prove a worrying 
preoccupation to them. Regardless of when 
this model is produced I do not regret my ex- 
perience with it, as it was further proof of 


slippery roads. These new tyres were developed 
first for motor-racing, like so many other 
benefits. I have recently had a set fitted to my 
own car and, although it is much too early to 
report fully on them, my first experience 
suggests that they offer much greater security 
when one is braking, cornering or fiercely 
accelerating. 


NEW SIGNS FOR SPEED LIMITS 

HAVE often complained about the hetero- 

geneous signs to be found on our roads, so 
it may seem absurd of me to suggest yet another. 
Nevertheless, increasing discussion in many 
different circles on the subject of making life 
easier for the motorist has, in my opinion, pro- 
duced two most interesting suggestions. Like 


other motorists I have been confused on many 
occasions as to whether or not I was in a res- 
tricted area, owing to the difficulty on some 


THE FRONT WHEELS OF A CAR AQUAPLANING ON A FLOODED ROAD. “There 


are no steps that the motorist can take to improve his car’s reactions in such conditions” 


the way in which a car’s character can be 
changed by utilising the lessons to be learnt 
from racing. 


THE DANGERS OF AQUAPLANING 

T is not long since I discussed the problems of 

driving on flooded roads. It has been demon- 
strated that flooding can become a serious 
hazard on M1, as a car may begin to aquaplane. 
This problem is created entirely by the 
impermeability of the road surface, which pre- 
vents flood water from escaping, and there are 
no steps that the motorist can take to improve 
his car’s reactions in such conditions. He can, 
however, control matters to a considerable 
extent by driving with special care whenever 
there is sufficient surface water to make him 
feel that the tyres might lose contact with 
the road. 

The complete solution is in the hands of 
road engineers, but their task is a difficult one 
and subject to the complications of obtaining 
adequate drainage from a corner that may be 
elevated in a contrary direction to the natural 
lie of the land. The illustration on this page 
indicates clearly how easy it is for the front 
wheels of a car to lose contact with the road, 
and how dangerously simple it is for the driver 
to lose complete control. Although the new 
tyres designed specially to resist skidding on wet 
roads cannot alleviate the problems created by 
flooding, they are likely to offer drivers an 
appreciable improvement in control on wet and 


arterial roads of seeing the restriction sign. It 
would, I think, be helpful if a system was 
evolved whereby the speed limit could be indic- 
ated continuously by colouring either pavement 
edges or street lamps. Red might be used to 
indicate 30 m.p.h. and yellow 40 m.p.h. 
Incidentally, it is amazing how often speed- 
restriction signs seem to be placed adjacent to 
a bus stop, particularly if double-deckers are in 
use, so that motorists strange to the district can 
easily become guilty unawares. 

Two towns that I pass through only at wide 
intervals are Leicester and Windsor, and in both 
of them I find it difficult to prevent myself 
from being diverted up some minor and 
unimportant side street, usually because the 
signs indicating the way around diversions are so 
few and far between. Some form of continuous 
signing, even if only by colours, would be very 
helpful to all through traffic. In many towns 
signing seems to be done to help the driver with 
local knowledge, who obviously does not need 
any help. It is extremely irritating when one is 
trying to find a sign showing the way to the 
North, or to London, to be faced with a verbose 
sign telling one the way to every little suburb. 
I think both these suggestions would be most 
helpful if put into practice. Some might think 
that the expense of such ideas renders them 
impossible, but if local authorities were ordered 
to use certain colours the next time lamp-posts 
were being repainted, uniformity would soon be 
achieved. 
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A PAVILION IN 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 

Golodetz wished to build 

a new house they acquired 
a remarkable building plot, one 
of a small number carved out of 
the grounds of Warren House, 
once the home of the late Sir 
Ralph and Lady Paget at 
Coombe, near Kingston. Sand- 
wiched between two well-known 
golf-courses and screened from 
other houses by belts of rhododen- 
dron it suggests a corner of a 
country park; yet when the traffic 
is light and the traffic lights are 
well disposed it can be reached in 
less than 30 minutes from the 
West End. And the route, along 
the King’s Road, across Putney 
Bridge to Roehampton and 
through Richmond Park, is per- 
haps the least tedious of all the 
exits from London. 

Although some of his neigh- 
bours had already begun to build 
in. the contemporary style, Mr. 
Golodetz felt that the splendid 
setting, with specimen trees 
springing from the level sward, 
called for something formal. He, 
no less than his neighbours, 
wanted his new home to be 
thoroughly up-to-date in its equipment and as 
comfortable as it was possible to make it, but 
he also wanted it to be elegant and dignified. 

As soon as the architect, Mr. Oliver Hill, 
knew what was wanted he conceived the idea 
of a Palladianesque pavilion, with a high- 
ceilinged principal room flanked by two-storey 
projections. He set it well away from the road 
against the north boundary of the site, and ran 
the drive close to the east boundary, thus pre- 
serving the finest trees and leaving as much as 
possible of the park land in one unbroken piece. 

The front door is at the east end of the 
house. and opens into an attractive entrance 
hall, with a small study on the left and a lobby 
beyond the staircase to the right, giving access 


THE TERRACE, STRETCHING THE FULL WIDTH OF THE GARDEN FRO 
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THE PAVILION, COOMBE HILL, SURREY, A MODERN MINIATURE PALLADIAN VILLA 
A PARK-LIKE SETTING. The walls are shell pink and the mouldings white 1 


to the garage, the kitchen and a luxurious 
cloakroom. Straight ahead is a door leading 
into the sitting-room, a noble apartment by any 
standards, lit by three french windows nine 
feet high with semi-circular fanlights over. The 
centre part of the ceiling is deeply coved and 
rises to over 12 feet, high enough to permit 
the use of a fine lustred chandelier. It is 
separated from the lower bays at either end by 
two pairs of Tuscan columns (as Mr. Golodetz 
says, columns have been a cardinal feature of 
architectural styles for 3,000 years—why 
should we stop using them now?). The walls, 
coloured a barely perceptible shade of blue, are 
divided into panels by shallow mouldings 
recessed into the plaster. Ceiling columns and 
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By H. DALTON CLIFFO 
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the fine pedimented doorcases are paint 
white, and the fitted Wilton carpet, extendi 
into the hall and dining-room, is pale gr 
The curtains are of lemon yellow and wh 
silk, elaborately draped; and there is a delig 
ful bolection-moulded fireplace-surround 
ivory white and cyclamen marble. 

A clever architectural illusion transfor 
the single door from the hall into a double d 
when looked at from the other side; and 
matching pair of double doors at the oppos 
end of the room opens into the dining-roo 
Here the walls are hibiscus red and the pan 
picked out in white, but the contrast is not 
disturbing as it sounds, since the paint is “‘c 
tressed,’’ a technical term meaning that it ] 


Bedroom 4 


The house has no passages 


Ground 
NT. It faces a little west of south. (Right) THE PLA 


Roof space 

eae Bedvoom 2 

Ww I2'o"x 18'o" 
Roof 


Gavage 
210" x IanO 


Sitting-room 
16'G" 


3o'o"x 


Floor 
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1 given a textural quality by combing with 
iff, dry brush before the surface was dry. 
; provides luminosity or lightness without 
kening the colour. Fine pieces of china are 
layed in two semi-circular arched niches on 
er side of the french window in the south 
, and lit in an ingenious way by two small 
9s concealed in slots in the thickness of the 
and third shelves. Normally eight lights are 
led in a recess of this kind, one on each 
of each of the four horizontal compart- 
ts; but the side lighting thus provided is 
dramatic than the more economical centre 
ting. In the two opposite corners of the room 
built-in serving cupboards, above one of 
ch is a hatch opening into the kitchen lobby. 
When the intervening doors are open one 
see from the front door right through the 
se and out of the casement window in the 
t wall of the dining-reom. This window 
rlooks the well-kept park land that still 
mgs to Warren House, which, in the winter 
n the trees are bare of leaves, can just be 
.psed in the distance. In the foreground the 
1 dips down to a chain of lakes, the head- 
rters of a flock of duck and other waterfowl. 
vire-mesh fence intervenes but is scarcely 
ceable, and it is easy to imagine that the 
le park belongs to the Pavilion. The 
covy ducks certainly take no account of the 
ndary line and can often be seen parading 
posefully past the french windows. One of 
n even went so far as to build a nest and lay 
utch of eggs on the roof. 

There are no passages in this ingeniously- 
ned house, upstairs or down, but there are 
staircases each serving a pair of bedrooms. 
h bedroom is insulated from the others by 
rvening landings or cupboards, and has its 
1 bathroom. The total volume of cupboard 
ce on this floor is remarkable. Mr. and Mrs. 
odetz’s bedrooms (Nos. 1 and 2) are both 
vided with large fitted cupboards; there are 
-e box-rooms and two large cupboards in the 
ly accessible space under the sloping roof 
he sitting-room, and linen cupboards off both 
lings. 

The only communication between the two 
room wings is by a sound-proof twin door 
ween the maid’s bedroom (No. 4) and 


THE SITTING-ROOM. The deep cove of the ceiling is integrated with 
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Mrs. Golodetz’s bathroom. Three of the bed- 
rooms have french windows opening on to tiny 
semi-circular wrought-iron balconies. 

In its amenities the house is, if anything, 
ahead of its time. Heating is by automatic oil- 
fired boiler which feeds hot water to coils under 
the ground floor and in some of the walls. No 
radiators are visible, but a grille betrays the 
presence of one under the lower part of the main 
stairs. There are plugs for G.P.O. telephones 
in almost every room, and an internal tele- 
phone system all over the house. 

From the outside there 
theatrical 


is a slightly 
quality about the Pavilion: the 


wo 


THE DINING 


the semi-circular fanlights over the windows 


miniature park is rather like a stage setting. 
The walls are shell pink, and the plinth, string 
course, architraves, shutters and cornice are 
white. The glazing bars of the tall windows, 
many of which are double glazed with crown 
glass on the outside to give a liveliness of 
reflection that prevents anyone seeing in, are 
also white. Most of the roof is flat and there- 
fore invisible behind the low parapet, but the 
small area of sloping roof seen from the garden 
is covered with grey Dutch pantiles, which go 
well with the pink walls. The single central 
chimney stack is built of narrow hand-made 
bricks set with wide mortar joints. 


SPL 


ROOM, The walls are hibiscus red, with a textured surface 
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GREAT MOMENTS OF A MEMORABLE YEAR. 


1961 


: 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


HE golfing year now drawing to a close 

may not claim an enduring place in his- 

tory as one of rare vintage, but for me 
it was the most memorable of all. There was so 
much that was compelling and beautiful, apart 
from the watching and the playing. It is almost 
inconceivable that it all could have happened 
within seven wonderful months. They sped by 
with such swiftness that there never seemed to 
be time to linger, to savour an impression to the 
full, or to allow emotion to sink deep. Always 
there was another journey to take and another 
tournament to watch, until there was almost 
too much for the senses to appreciate. It is 
uncommonly difficult to know where to begin a 
review of the year. In such moods it is com- 
forting to recall the advice of Lewis Carroll’s 
king and ‘‘Begin at the beginning, and go on 
until you come to the end: then stop.”’ 


Unmerciful Thrashing 


The beginning, aside from the delightful 
days of the Putter at Rye, was a drive to the 
West Country, where John Henry Taylor was 
awaiting his 90th birthday on a hill above 
Westward Ho. I shall always remember our talk 
that morning, how bright was the winter sun- 
shine, how the sound of the sea was thunder in 
our ears, and how, when I asked what had made 
his long life possible, he replied: “‘Sobriety and 
contentedness with my environment.’’ That 
was in February; the long season then seemed 
remote, but suddenly it was gone. 

There was little of great moment in the 
summer’s early days. Oxford gave Cambridge 
an unmerciful thrashing at Sandwich, and their 
winning of all five foursomes was a feat that had 
not been accomplished before. But the pro- 
fessional tournaments were largely a matter of 
pitching and putting on courses that made no 
real demands on their skill. There was a 
memorable hour of suspense at Wentworth when 
Tan Caldwell holed one of the finest saving putts 
that I have ever seen on the 36th green of the 
English championship final against Gordon 


Clark, and fulfilled, in some measure, the talent 
that has been his so long. 

The weeks following brought a series of 
commanding performances. Bousfield left a 
strong field far behind with a remarkable score 
in the glades of Stoneham; Mrs. Spearman holed 
a huge putt on the 23rd at Carnoustie in the 
quarter-final of the women’s championship and, 
almost certainly, prevented Miss Varangot tak- 
ing the title to France. Michael Bonallack, 
meanwhile, was moving towards the crest of a 
remarkable stretch of consistent play. He had 
been within sight of winning the Martini invita- 
tion tournament, had set a record score for the 
Berkshire Trophy and then reached the peak at 
Turnberry. It is unlikely that the amateur 
championship ever will be won as decisively 
again; Bonallack played throughout the week 
with a sustained accuracy and power that can 
rarely have been matched, and only on the 
morning of the final did he play the last two 
holes. 

The British season now was approaching its 
climax and the victory of Arnold Palmer at Birk- 
dale. But first there were days of golden still- 
ness at Hoylake and the wonderful scoring of 
Ronnie Shade that made nonsense of all his 
opposition. To my mind his was the most 
encouraging performance of the year by a young 
amateur, and his promise was confirmed abso- 
lutely by his golf in America afterwards. 


Palmer’s Brilliance 


In the minds of most observers the open 
brought the year’s greatest moments and most 
of them centred upon Palmer, and weather 
that emphasised the drama of the occasion. 
In all my watching of golf I have seen nothing 
more exciting than the flight of this man’s 
iron shots under a violent wind. As the rain 
and wind lashed Birkdale his success seemed 
inevitable, but the gods were determined that 
he should suffer and struggle first. The begin- 
ning of his second round was probably the finest 
golf in ferocious conditions that has been seen 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


HETHER 1961 goes out in rain, snow, 
\) V/ fog, frost or mild sunshine, one can 
always find a parallel in the entries of old 
diaries. By that I do not mean one’s own modest 
journal, but those records kept by a really great 
observer, such as Gilbert White, ora poetic one 
like John Clare. Clare as a diarist was short- 
lived, keeping one only from 1824 to 1825. 
Clearly the beginning of that winter was a mild 
one in Northamptonshire, for on December 29 
the poet saw ‘‘a branch of blackthorn, dogrose 
and eldern in full leaf all in one hedgerow,’’ and 
a “‘bumbarrel [long-tailed tit] with moss as if 
building a nest.’’ The word ‘‘hedgerow’’ is of 
interest for Clare at one time earned his bread 
by working in a gang to plant the quickset 
hedges that were to change our landscape. By 
the time the work of enclosure was finished the 
old pastoral England, the countryside of the 
common-fields, had gone for ever. 

In his diary Clare wrote, wistfully, of 
Christmas Day: ‘“When a boy how eager I used 
to attend the Church and see it stuck with ever- 
greens (emblems of eternity) and the cottage 
windows and the picture ballads on the wall all 
stuck with ivy, holly, box and yew. Such feelings 
are past—and all this world is proud of.’’ 

* OR OK 
ILBERT WHITE, serene in his 18th- 
century parsonage, was too happily busy, 
observing and noting, for any sadness to creep 
in. On Christmas Day, 1773, he notes that the 
“vellow water wagtail frequents the shallow 
parts of the stream.”’ 

Only now and then he ejaculates briefly: 
“Dark and dismal,”’ or “‘Vast fog.’” Obviously, 
no weather got him down. How should it in that 
charming house and garden in Selborne, where 
he was constantly -occupied in making melon- 
_ beds and cucumber-beds, laying out walks, 

building an arbour and a ha-ha, and arranging 
a vista? ‘‘Moles work and heave up their 


hillocks,’’ he remarks on one December day, and 
on December 29, 1770: “‘Wrens whistle all the 
winter except in severe frost.’’ He adds: ‘‘Wrens 
whistle much more than any English bird in a 
wild state.’’ 
* * OK 
APPY English wren, whistling in a Hamp- 
shire garden! How different from the sad 
fate of the same tiny bird which in Wales and 
Ireland was carried in procession from house to 
house on St. Stephen’s Day (December 26) in a 
stable lanthorn or a “‘wren house,’’ a box hung 
with coloured ribbons. My grandmother re- 
membered the custom in Pembrokeshire and her 
distress when the bird was finally killed. And 
two years ago an Irish girl in our household 
recited to us the version of the song still current 
in County Clare: 
The wren, the wren, 
The King of the Birds, 
On Stephen’s Day 
Was caught in the furze. 
Why was the wren the chosen victim? One 
suggested answer is that the bird prevented the 
saint’s escape by waking his jailor, but this 
seems too prim and plausible to be true. At all 
other times of the year the wren was venerated. 
In Cardiganshire there was even a saying that 
to rob a wren’s nest was to forfeit eternal 
salvation. 

Sometimes the dead bird was carried on a 
tiny bier, decorated with ribbons, while the 
bearers sang carols and visited newly married 
couples, when they expected to be given beer. 
If entry was refused, the house was cursed. 

Here surely we are back in some early twi- 
light of our race. There is nothing seemingly 
that belongs to St. Stephen, the Christian Jew 
dying among the sharp stones and clear light of 
his native hills. Here instead is the winter sol- 
stice in a Celtic land, and—in a looking-glass 
way—the little wren, just because he is the King 


in Britain since that of Cotton and R. 
Whitcombe at Sandwich in 1938. Weeks lat 
at his home in Latrobe, Palmer said that t 
was the best golf of his lifetime. 

If Nagle lost his title at Birkdale it was ] 
with honour, and what rich compensati 
awaited him in the winning of two professio 
events, and the French and Swiss Open Cha 
pionships. He and Thomson commanded + 
rest of the season, and not until they had tal 
their booty home did Coles emerge with 
splendid victory at Wentworth. Like Shade, 
too made a distinguished beginning agai 
Americans, and in all the British year the g 
of these two was the most heartening. 1 
seemingly endless success of the Commonwea 
players may be regretted in the minds of thi 
who ascribe an international meaning to p 
fessional tournaments. My own feeling is 1 
it does not matter in the least who wins, p 
vided he is an accomplished golfer and 

agreeable person. 


Big Embarrassment 


No more need be said of the internatio 
occasions. Each followed its expected cou 
save perhaps the one at Portmarnock, where + 
English team suffered its greatest embarra 
ment and the Scottish, in consequence, 
greatest triumph. There was little about ° 
Walker Cup match to inspire lasting memori 
but of the weeks that followed a host rema 

In the darkness of an English Decem! 
afternoon it is hard to believe that not long < 
I drove down the coast of Oregon, through + 
redwood forests, and saw San Francisco for 1 
first time, unforgettably beautiful in even: 
sunshine; that a whole week was spent at Peb 
Beach, a round played at Cypress Point, a 
that I swam in the Pacific at Santa Barba 
that it was possible to play so badly, even in’ 
stifling heat of New Orleans; that there v 
lunch with Bob Jones and a delightful day 
East Lake, and that Augusta is no longe1 
dream but a known place. 


2 By EILUNED LEWIS 


of the Birds, must be killed in order to propiti 
the powers of darkness. 

The hunting of the wren was a thing 
heard of in childhood, but Miss Mary Corb 
Harris, writing in Country Quest on old Chr 
mas customs, relates some others which are | 
well known. In Carmarthenshire, very early 
New Year’s morning, young men would v: 
their masters and mistresses and sprinkle th 
faces, while still abed, with water from dripp’ 
branches of rosemary; while in Pendine on ¢ 
New Year’s Day (January 12) children wo 
run from house to house, wet boxwood in hai 
sprinkling the rooms and passages. 

The apprentices of Laugharne, going * 
rounds with ‘‘New Year’s Water,” carr 
money-boxes ornamented with hearts a 
crosses while they sang: 

Here we bring fresh water from the well 


so clear, 

For to worship God with this happy New 
Year 

Sing rains a fair maid with gold upon he 
toe, 

Open you the west door and let the Ol 
Year go; 

Sing rains a fair maid with gold upon he 
chin, 

Open you the east door and let the Neu 
Year in. 


The Fair Maid is surely the Virgin Ma 
and the “‘well so clear’’ is a holy well. And n 
we are back with John Clare, ‘‘going to Eastw 
on Sunday to drink sugar and water at 1 
springhead,’’ in the days when the “Year us 
to be crowned with its holidays as thick as 1 
boughs on a harvest-home.’’ 

Merry England may have vanished, but 1 
all is lost. We still hang up evergreens 
emblems of eternity, and the wren may whis 
to its heart’s content until the light fades 
St. Stephen’s Day. 


ASHING UP WITH 
RED SQUIRRELS 


X,—I wonder if many retired men 
lave such a delightful accompani- 
t to—and distraction from—the 
y chore of washing up as my hus- 
i has. 

Regularly each morning the 
rrels (still red in Lancashire) 
e through the open kitchen win- 
for their breakfast; if the window 
osed there is a pathetic scrabble 
he glass. 

From about 9.30 onwards the 
ine is always the same: a scurry 
ttle paws, a jump on to the knee 
ny husband who, dishes aban- 
2d, sits on the table; incredibly 
ly a nut is taken from his hand 
is eaten either on his knee or 
he table. And so it goes on, with 
dish-water rapidly cooling, until 
ration point is reached. 

Then the business of what we 
“shopping’’ begins: the burying 
he nuts—sometimes even of bis- 
s—in every available inch of 
len. Consequently we have 
ishing young trees coming up in 
lirections. 

Last year our two squirrels 
ight their young to us, and once, 
n I was taking the morning tea 
ny husband, I surprised one in 
bedroom. I was as startled as 
small intruder looked.—ALFREDA 
Cunn (Mrs.), Dale House, 
nby, Lancashire. 


SHOTS TO WARN 
SHIPS 


—With reference to the article 
it Lundy, Guns that Warned 
s off the Rocks (November 30), 
ay interest readers to know that 
vice for issuing warning shots to 
s operates from Coquet Island, 
the Northumberland coast. I 
ose a photograph of the isle, 
th lies off the River Coquet. 
sn fog or mist descends upon the 
the explosive note of warning 
be heard at intervals booming 
the sea and here on the main- 
. 

The isle lies about a _ mile 
1 the river mouth. It is a level 
-about a quarter of a mile long, 
1 sand and bents covering it. The 
thouse was built in 1841, which 
‘be about the time that cannons 
> brought to Lundy, as men- 
ed by Mr, Michael Bouquet. 


LOOKING TOWARDS COQUET ISLAND, OFF THE NORTHUMBERLAND COAST. A device on the 
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island fires warning shots in foggy weather 


In the early centuries of 
Christianity in England many meet- 
ings of monks were held here. One 
of the monks, St. Cuthbert, was per- 
suaded in 684 to accept the bishopric 
offered him by Egfrith, King of 
Northumbria. 

To-day the isle is a temporary 
resting-place for migratory birds.— 
C. R. Denton, Westmount, Waters- 
haugh Road, Warkworth, Northum- 
berland. 


A LOFTY BURIAL 


Sir,—There is no basis of fact in the 
story about the lofty London monu- 
ment in Pinner churchyard, related 
by a correspondent in your issue of 
November 16. 

Edwin M. Ware, in his authori- 
tative book Pinner in the Vale, states 
that the story of a burial above 
ground was invented by an American 
visitor and published in an American 
magazine. It was repeated in a 
British publication. When the story 
reached Pinner some of the village 
lads bored a hole in the “‘coffin’’ and 
found it empty. Mr. Ware reports 
conversations with people who had 
spoken with those who had attended 
the funeral of William London and 
remembered nothing abnormal about 
it.—L. E. Morris, 99, Eastcote 
Road, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


See letter: Shots to Warn Ships 


REARING YOUNG ROE 
DEER 


S1r,—I was surprised by the assump- 
tion, in Mr. Forrest’s article of Dec- 
ember 7 about Mr. Johnson’s tame 
roe deer, that the fawns had been 
saved from an early death. It is almost 
certain, I should have said, that the 
very reverse was the case and that, 
by taking the young away from the 
forest, Mr. Johnson exposed them to 
risk of an infant death away from the 
mother. 

I think that it is an established 
fact that the mother roe leaves her 
young hidden and herself lies up some 
moderate distance away, until they 
are strong enough to run away from 
any possible danger at something 
approaching her own speed. Only 
then will youngsters and mothers be 
found together, apart from such times 
as when she is feeding them. 

In this case, as in so many other 
similar cases of attempts to rear the 
young of wild animals, it isa mistaken 
idea that one is rendering the sup- 
posed orphan a service. Too often this 
misplaced kindness results in the 
death of the young and the unneces- 
sary bereavement of the mother— 
not to mention a lot of effort and 
sorrow on the part of would-be foster- 
parents. The encouraging feature of 


CHINESE WINTER SCENE, SUPPOSEDLY BY GEORGE CHINNERY 


See letter: Chinnery in China 


Mr. Johnson’s case is the success 
of his efforts, but not all those 
who try to help nature in this way 
are lucky enough to have his experi- 
ence.—G. E. H. Gatriia, Stonegarth, 
The Avenue, Sherborne, Dorset. 


CRIMEAN SOUVENIR MUG 


Sir,—Further to the rather general 
reply to M. S. Thompson’s query in 
Collectors’ Questions of November 
30, a similar jug is illustrated in The 
Potteries of Sunderland and District, 
an interesting booklet compiled from 
local records and published by the 
County Borough of Sunderland. 

The Editor and Museum Cura- 
tor, Mr. J. T: Shaw, attributes his 
example to Scott’s Pottery of South- 
wick (Sunderland). It is noted that 
“‘the produce of Scott’s pottery was 
of high quality and there was an 
extensive home trade supplemented 
by considerable exports to the Con- 
tinent. In 1878, 150 hands were 
employed, many of them having 
worked for the firm for over 50 
years.’’ The works closed in 1897, 
and the copper-plate designs were 
later used at the Deptford Pottery of 
Bell Brothers at Sunderland. The 
modelled frog inside Mr. Thompson’s 
mug tends to confirm the Sunder- 
land attribution. 

The Star of Tasmania may well 
prove to have been a Sunderland 
ship.—GEOFFREY A. GODDEN, 56, 
Richmond Road, Worthing, Sussex. 


CHINNERY IN CHINA 


Sir,—I have in my possession an oil 
painting said to have been painted 
by George Chinnery (1774-1852). I 
enclose a photograph of it. 

It is said to be one of four paint- 
ings formerly belonging to my great- 
great-uncle, Joseph Sharp, who lived 
at Bishopswearmouth in County 
Durham, and depicts a winter scene 
in Northern China. 

The three others are supposed 
to have shown country scenes in 
China during spring, summer and 
autumn, but all trace has been lost 
of these three pictures. I wonder if 
any of your readers can help me to 
trace them.—A. C. ALAN-WILLIAMS 
(Lt. Col), 1725, Beach Dyrwe; 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 


THE LLANDAFF EPSTEIN 
From the Bishop of Llandaff. 
Sir,—In your issue of November 16, 
in his most interesting article on 
Epstein as a sculptor, Mr. Denys 
Sutton refers to the Llandaff Christ 
in Majesty. He says it is “‘a noble 
work but it is somehow too personal- 
ised; it fails to catch the throat.” 

I do not know whether or not Mr. 
Sutton has seen the Christ in Majesty 
in its setting. It is difficult to pass 
judgement on it unless one has. The 
plaster cast, as I saw it in St. 


IN THE 
PLOWDEN CHAPEL, LYDBURY NORTH, 
SHROPSHIRE 


IRON HEARSE 


See letter: A Hearse of Iron 


Paul’s Cathedral and as I have seen 
it elsewhere, does not really represent 
what the work looks like and was 
also quite out of scale, height and 
proportion. The work itself was most 
carefully designed for a particular 
position, in a particular building, for 
a particular purpose, by Sir Jacob 
Epstein and the architect of the 
Cathedral, Mr. George Pace, working 
in the closest co-operation. 

As it stands in Llandaff 
Cathedral it looks quite different 
from the plaster cast and also from 
any photographs of it that I have 
seen, however good. After having 
lived with it for some years, one is 
aware of the fact that it takes its 
place as part of an entity that again 
in its turn is part of a greater entity, 
the Cathedral as a whole. 

Seen here in its proper setting at 
Llandaff I do not for my own part 
see how it can possibly be described 
as ‘‘too personalised;’’ whether or not 
it “‘catches the throat’’ is another 
matter, and seems likely in either case 
to be a highly subjective reaction.— 
Giryn Lanpav, Lilys Esgob, The 
Green, Llandaff, Cardiff. 

[Mr. Denys Sutton writes: My 
comment on Epstein’s Christ in. 
Majesty was based on the plaster cast 
and not on the sculpture in Llandaff 
Cathedral.—Ep. ] 


A HEARSE OF IRON 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an 
unusual object for a country church— 
the iron hearse that stands in the 
14th-century Plowden Chapel at Lyd- 
bury North, Shropshire. The chapel 
is otherwise unfurnished except for 
its stone altar, with two brackets 
over it and many grave-slabs in the 
floor. 

The original meaning of the word 
hearse was a wooden frame placed 
over the coffin at funerals to support 
the pall and to hold candles. Perma- 
nent iron hearses were later placed 


14th-CENTURY 
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Over a grave or round a 
table tomb as a protec- 
tion and to carry the 
candles lighted at an 
obit or anniversary. 

A well-known ex- 
ample is around the 
tomb of John Marmion, 
1366, in Tanfieldchurch, 
Yorkshire, and there is 
a simple frame with 
candle-holders round a 
Howard tomb dated 
1416 at Arundel, Sus- 
sex. The tall cross at 
one end is an unusual 
feature in the Lydbury 
Northexample.—W.M., 
Shropshire. 


HAND-BELLS 
OF GLASS 


Srr,—With reference to 
Mr. Foss’s article of 
October 19 on _ glass 
hand-bells, I disagree 
with the author on cer- 
tain points. Shown in 
Fig. 1 are red glass 
hand-bells dated 1750- 
1780 and attributed to 
Bristol. Red glass was 
made in Bristol for 
colour-twists and other small pieces 
only during the 18th century. No 
glass vessels coloured red were made, 
except by Meyer Oppenheim of 
Brmingham, no specimen of whose 
work has yet been identified. 

Had the Bristol works made red 
glass they would have made ogee 
decanters gilded with spirit labels such 
as are found in blue and green, also 
finger-bowls. It is inconceivable that 
red glass was reserved for bells. 
Glass bells were advertised during 


the 18th century, but these were 
larger, of clear glass and without 
handles. 


Apart from Kunkel glass, made 
about 1700, red glass bottles of hock 
shape were imported during the 
middle 1820s, being dated by their 
silver mounts. English red glass of 
lead appears in the 1840s. 

It would appear that Mr. Foss’s 
collection of hand-bells is 19th-cen- 
tury and not Bristol—G. V. A. 
SeccomMBE Hett, Mariner's House, 
2, Roseville Street, Dartmouth, 
South Devon. 


THE END OF AN 


INDUSTRY 

Sir,—The hamlet of Abercych in the 
Teifi valley of north Pembrokeshire 
has been for centuries the centre of 
the Welsh wood-turning industry. 
Only two generations ago wooden 
bowls, dishes and spoons were used 
almost exclusively in the. farm- 
houses, and less than a century ago 
there were seven families in Abercych 
engaged in this work. Now only one 
man remains, John Davies. 

When I visited Abercych some 
30 years ago his brother, James 
Davies, had a small factory run, like 
the old woollen mills, by water power. 
There he made thousands ef tool 
handles for the mining and farming 
industries, articles for the dairy and 
many other smaller things. He was 
then said to be the best turner that 


, 


18th-CENTURY PIECES POSSIBLY USED FOR DRAUGHTS. The Irish penny (left) gives the size 
See letter: What was the Game? 


Abercych had produced and was seen 
for many years at the annual exhibi- 
tions of Welsh crafts in Cardiff 
demonstrating on the traditional pole 
lathe, a primitive but very effective 
instrument that goes back to prehis- 
toric times. . 

John Davies at Llancych, the 
last of the family in the trade, suffered 
a misfortune last summer when fire 
destroyed his workshop and store of 
wood, mostly sycamore and walnut, 
some of which had been stored to 
season for 40 years. 

The enclosed photograph shows 
James Davies and staff outside their 
Abercych factory. The only work 
of this kind likely to be carried on will 
be that produced at the Welsh Folk 
Museum at St. Fagans Castle, near 
Cardiff, by turners trained in the tradi- 
tional manner.—M.W., Hereford. 


WHAT WAS THE GAME? 


Sir,—In clearing out an old house 
recently, we found a small round 
wooden box containing objects that 
appear to have been used in some 
form of game. There are 12 black 


and 12 white pieces, each of which 


against ill-sited and _ ill-de 
buildings and unnecessary clutter 
the streets to awareness of new t 
niques in building and in the de 
of everyday objects. Thinking peo 
are concerned at the shoddy a 
tasteless nature of much curré 
British design, which must 
regarded as a liability in our co 
mercial dealings with the rest of 
world. 
The Council for Visual Edu 
tion, founded in 1943 to open the ey; 
of young people to good design | 
all its aspects, has found that ti 
new interest has brought an incree| 
ing demand for its services, both f 
information and for lectures, exhil 
tions, films and booklets. 
Although the Council wy 
founded with the encouragement | 
the President of the Board of Educ 
tion and has enjoyed the support | 
succeeding Ministers of Educatio; 
it has at no time received any fina: 
cial support from the Governmen 
While this has had advantages | 
leaving the Council free to carry 
its own policy, it has also meant th: 
funds have had to be raised fro. 


JAMES DAVIES (left), A WELSH} WOOD-TURNER, WITH H 
STAFF, AT ABERCYCH, PEMBROKESHIRE, ABOUT 30 YEARS AC 
See letter: The Endvof an Industry? 


consists of three components which 
can be rapidly assembled. 

I enclose a photograph. of some 
of the pieces, standing beside a 
penny in order to give some idea of 
their size, There is an inscription in 
script writing on the back of the lid 
of the box, ““H. F. Alcock, Wilton, 
1794.’’ The general opinion here is 
that they are draughtsmen, and I 
wonder if you or any of your readers 
would be able to say exactly what 
they are.—L. D. NaRRAMORE, St. 
James's Gate Brewery, Dublin, W.4. 


TEACHING THE PUBLIC 
j TO SEE 
S1r,—There are signs that the public 
is becoming increasingly interested in 
visual matters, ranging from protests 


-subscriptions from members, and 
has never been possible to employ t 
paid staff needed to extend t 
Council’s work. 

The Council is according 
appealing for the sum of £100,0 
which would cover its urgent requit 
ments for offices, staff and runni: 
expenses, and the constantly mour 
ing demands for its help. We hope 
obtain this support from individua 
societies, business firms and ind 
trialists. 

We shall then be able to achie 
our main objective of awakening 
greater sense of awareness in mai 
children who are now ignorant of thi 
own responsibilities for the surroun 
ings in which they will live and wor 
and of the ways in which they c 
make these surroundings more civ 
-ised and immeasurably better f 
fuller and happier living. 

The Secretary, Mrs. ] 
Mathieson, at the Council for Visu 
Education, 55, Park Lane, Londo 
W.1, will gratefully acknowledge ; 
donations. — Euston, Presider 
Joun Betjeman, Witt1am HoLror 
HERBERT READ, CLouGH WILLIAM 
Exits, Vice-Presidents, Council f 
Visual Education, 55, Park Lan 
London, W.1. 


PAINTINGS BY JOHN 
FLOWER 


Sir,—I am compiling a list of top 
graphical drawings and paintings | 
the Leicestershire artist John Flow 
(1793-1861), and should like to he 
from readers who may possess any 
these pictures—J. D. BENNETT, 5 
Prestwold Road, Leicester, 
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A Diamond and Platinum Bow Brooch of fine workmanship. 


JUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


lephone 53724 Established 1790 


An unusually small Queen Anne burr 
elm bureau bookcase of particularly 
fine and faded colour 
Height 72 in. 

Length 23 in. 

Depth at base 18 in. 


* BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


a RARE LITTLE REGENCY MAHOGANY WORK TABLE OF 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. Circa 1805. 
‘Width 35 ins. Depth 18 ins. Height 28 ins. 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE GROSVENOR 7411 (5 LINES) 
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5: KING’s ROAD, CHELSEA, ‘Ss. W. 3 
_ Telephone : FLAxman 0644 
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“The story of one of the most 
talented women gardeners of 
history” 


LADY WITH 


GREEN FINGERS 


By Bea Howe 


The ‘Lady with Green Fingers’ in this book is 
Jane Loudon. She was the wife of John Claudius 
Loudon, the famous horticultural writer and 
landscape gardener of the early nineteenth 
century. In her own right, Jane Loudon was 
almost equally well known in the same field, both 
during her husband’s lifetime and after his death 
in 1843. 

She often had a hard struggle to support herself 
and her daughter, Agnes, yet she overcame all 
prejudice and not only made a name for herself 
in her chosen field, but became the friend of many 
of the leading men in the literary and artistic 
worlds of her day—such men as Wilkie Collins, 
Edwin and Charles Landseer, John Millais and 
William Mulready. 

This is the first life to be written of Jane Loudon, 
and in writing it Bea Howe has also re-created the 
age in which her fascinating heroine lived and 
worked. 16 illustrations. 30s. 


ORDER NOW—From Booksellers, Libraries, etc. 


Published by 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD. 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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“Best in Show at Cruft’s” 

is by no means the prerogative! 

of any one breed. Indeed, it 
Sis surprising to see, year 
by year, how widely the 
winners differ in appear- 
ance—in weight, height, 
colour, type of coat and so on.) 
Only in one respect is there an 
indisputable similarity. Every 
winner of this coveted award’ 
is, without exception, in 
perfect, championship 
condition. 


Keddell Memorsal Trophy 
for Best Exhibit at Cruft's 


How is this superb degree of fitness achieved? Even more 
important, how is it maintained through the tedious 
hours of this exhausting show—often following arduous and 
upsetting journeys—until the moment of final judging? 
So many factors are involved that a simple answer is 
impossible. But it is surely of great significance that 9 of 
the last 10 Cruft’s Supreme Champions have been 
regularly “conditioned” on the same vitamin-rich 
nutritional concentrate! Further, that 42 of the 44 Group 
Finalists from which, during the last 10 years, Cruft’s 
Top Dogs have been chosen, also received this vitamin- 
rich supplement! a 

The name? Vetzyme, of course. Vetzyme vitamin- 
rich veterinary yeast in tasty, tablet form. 

The owners, trainers and handlers of all these splendid 
dogs are convinced of the value of this supreme con- 
ditioner of Champions... 


@Why not give YOUR dog the benefits of VETZYM E 


Chemists, Corn Chandlers and Pet Shops sell it. Free booklet from 
Veterinary Division, Phillips Yeast Products Ltd., Park Royal, London, N.W.10 


. OUR GUARANTEE A : 
IS YOUR SAFEGUARD Aish 


Serial 4 2827 
BRiTisnH 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
GUARANTEES 
ALSURO OF Boat On inactBiaT 


W ROT Ie ConFORMITY NTH HE 
JastHIUTES SlaMoaRDS 


6 colours or galvanised. 
Reinforced to last. 

Height 22 ins. 

Each hod carries a written 
guarantee. 

From your hardware 
dealer. 

PRICE 26/9 


GARDEN BUILDIN( 
SHEDS 
and 
LOOSI 
BOXE:! 


—lIt is sure to be with 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 
FLOWER 


SEEDS 
GRASS SEEDS 
BULBS & LILIES 


from 


GARDEN DEN 
Constructed to your own specification and des 


Buildings 
of all 
types 
also 
rustic 

fencing 
EGR: 


WALLACE a BARR 


THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


Terms 
available 


Please send or phone 
HAYES 0657, for fully illustrated catalo. 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LT! 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Midd 


Seed and Spring Bulb catalogue; Shrub 
catalogue and Lily catalogue on application 
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CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HE PROTECTION RACKET 


an opening bid is followed by two passes, 


the fourth player is said to be in a protec- 
ive position. As the Americans say, it is a 
tion of balancing. He is influenced by two 
rs—the patent weakness of his right-hand 
ment, and the possibility that his partner 
to pass with the best hand at the table. 
Often, for various reasons, a player in 
nd position may hold a good hand and yet 
» no sound overcall, so he has to rely on 
yartner to protect his pass. It follows that 
fourth player, within reasonable limits, 
stretch his values in reopening the bidding. 
Another form of protection almost invari- 
leads to a poor result. Here is a simple 
nple from a duplicate pairs event: 


@ 10763 
999532 
6 Q 10 
&3 
wQJ95 aa a84 
© fo's OK764 
©J94 Pe OAK 65 3 
A065 &82 


&KOT97T4 

Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

At certain tables, after a Club opening by 
h and a pass by West, it was the third 
et who felt called upon to provide a spot 
rotection. ‘‘How can I leave partner in 
Club?’’ North argued. ‘‘He won’t like it 
ll if he has only a three-card suit.’’ So he 
One Heart and got his deserts when South 
ved his appreciation with a jump to Three 
s. North had to pass, cursing himself for 
having done so in the first place. The con- 
ft was not doubled, but minus 200 was an 
smal match-point score. 

Elsewhere North-South obtained a plus 
e after the bidding had started like this: 


th West North East 
ub No bid No bid 1 Diamond 
ubs 2 Diamonds ? 


North either passed again, in which case 
> went one down in Two Diamonds, or 
iced a bid of Two Hearts that was left in 


just made. 
Here is a variation on this theme: 
aeAIT873 
872 
mlOrs) 702 
rn 
a&KQ542 N ad... 
953 YQj96 
OA W_ E] 606543 
& 108732 S &O654 
& 1096 
YQ AK 104 
Ou J 9 
&AKS 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
South opened One Heart, being too strong 
One No-Trump under his methods; West 
One Spade and North passed. East could 
bear to pass without a single Spade in his 
J, so he made an appalling bid of One No- 
mp in the hope that his partner might be 
to mention another suit. Bidding con- 
ed with a double by South, Two Clubs by 
+ and Two Hearts by North. Panic in the 
ern quarter was then replaced by a surge of 
mism; carried away by the success of his 
\euvre, East had the nerve to say Three 
9s. Another double by South closed the 
‘ion. The bidding shrieked for a trump lead, 
West had to concede a penalty of 500. 
The deal came up in a team-of-four match. 
; was the bidding at the other table: 


th West North East 

eart 1 Spade No bid No bid 
ible No bid No bid Redouble 
bid 2 Clubs 2 Hearts No bid 


bid No bid 

When South reopened with a double and 
th made a penalty pass, East had the ideal 
d for an S$.O.S. redouble. He would have 
1 the same weapon on the first round if 


North had elected to double the Spade overcall. 
Unlike his counterpart at the other table, he 
was not tempted to press his luck. Against 
Two Hearts West led the Ace of Diamonds 
followed by the King of Spades, so the defenders 
had quite a party. 

Let us go back to the case of a player in 
the classic protective position. For example, 
with both sides vulnerable, South deals and 
opens One Spade. The next two players pass, 
and East views the following: 

a&7 YOK1043 OA1I083 &K764 

Had One Spade been opened on his right, 
the hand would not measure up to a vulnerable 
double; as it is, however, a pass will probably 
lead to strained partnership relations. West 
could hold either of these hands: 

@JI5 YVQJ972 OKI2 QJ 

@QJ1095 QAI OJ92 &QI8 

With the first model a reopening double by 
East should lead to an easy game in Hearts. 
With the second West will be happy to leave in 
the double for a likely penalty of 800. 

Inevitably, a player is liable to pick a bad 
moment and to find that he has protected the 
wrong side. The East hand is shown below in 
its true context: 


&9652 
965 
QOJ75 
& 3832 
oh N Sons 
6kKQ942 |W E] gatos3 
&AQIS S &K764 
Q 1083 
P7T2 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

The deal was played at Torquay in a match 
for the European open title, and it led to lively 
discussions among players and onlookers. 

South opened Two Spades in the closed 
room; that kept his opponents quiet, and a final 


oa 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


contract of Four Spades was made for a score of 
620 (there is no honours bonus at duplicate). It 
was more exciting in the Bridgerama fishbowl, 
where the North-South pair happened to favour 
the Weak Two. South was reduced to opening 
with One Spade and groaned inwardly when 
the next two players passed. However, it was 
the innocent East who was destined to kick 
himself; he reopened with a double, and South 
gratefully jumped to Four Hearts. West passed 
again and North’s return to Four Spades closed 
the auction, so the net result was a tie. 

As you might imagine, West’s curious lack 
of interest in the fishbowl gave rise to unfavour- 
able comment. Most tournament players, at 
the existing state of vulnerability, would not 
hesitate to come in with Two Diamonds over 
the Spade opening; had they elected to pass at 
that point, they would certainly refuse to be 
silenced by South’s bid of Four Hearts. 

Writing about this hand in another 
medium, I said that West had an obvious 
counter. In that situation a bid of Four No- 
Trumps, both majors having been named by 
the enemy, conveys a clear message: “‘South is 
vulnerable and presumably knows what he is 
doing, so I think we ought to save in Five 
Diamonds or Five Clubs. Please say which you 
prefer.’’ The maximum penalty, I pointed out, 
would not exceed 300. In fact, a contract of 
Five Diamonds would cost a mere 100 if the 
declarer contrived to establish a Heart winner, 
thereby avoiding the loss of a Club trick. 

I was fairly confident that most readers 
would be able to follow the argument. The 
same point was made when the West hand was 
used in a broadcast. As I have remarked 
before, however, anyone who writes about 
bridge has to dot every i and cross every t. I 
was duly challenged by a correspondent: “‘How 
can you say that the maximum penalty is 300? 
Surely Four No-Trumps must be doubled, and 
the defence will take the first seven tricks after 
an opening Spade lead.’’ That, as they say, is 
a good question. 


CROSSWORD No. 1657 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 


ACROSS 


1. What Christmas cards carry with them (12) 
9. Turned and turned: there was no need for it 


first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach (9) 


“Crossword No. 1657, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 10 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning 


of Wednesday, January, 3, 1962. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


PPT PP | 


SRR re sae 
iErak tt 


SOLUTION TO No. 1656. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 21, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Cicerone; 5, Cantor; 9, Base-ball; 10, Shrimp; 
11, Looker-on; 13, Draper; 14, Nod; 16, Dearie; 19, Haggard; 
20, Tandem; 21, Sty; 26, Champs; 27, Sea-otter; 28, Inners; 
29, Amassing; 30, Grassy; 31, Snippets. DOWN.—1, Cobble; 
2, Custom; 3, Rubber; 4, Nelson; 6, Abhorred; 7, Trippers; 
8, Repartee; 12, Noughts; 15, Ham; 16, Dry; 17, Stacking; 18, 
Encenia; 19, Hesperus; 22, Yes-man; 23, Gossip; 24, Strive; 


25, Bruges. 


. “Good things of day begin to and 
drowse’’—Shakespeare (5) 

11. Can French dances in the 
soothing? (6) 

. A sailor takes the end of 9 and it is not in 
short supply (8) 

. Part of the leg associated with Paul (6) 

. Goes on just taking steps, sir (8) 

. Live deer to be rescued (8) 

. People with these are after something (6) 

. The term for it might be no term (8) 

. Poor stuff (6) 

. The time to ‘‘go down to Kew”’ (5) 

. “And sang within the bloody wood 

“When cried aloud’’—T. S. Eliot (9) 
. Thev should be able to spin a good yarn 


(5-7) 


morning be 


DOWN 


. Unusual piece, probably Welsh (7) 
. Presumably the one the doctor led up was 
fashionably dressed (5) 
. An accent on the French mountain you find 
in Somerset (9) 
. “Some lying fast at anchor in the 
—Wordsworth. (4) 
5. Important (but incompetent?) people (8) 
. Get Edward and me back in port (5) 
. Time’s up! (anagr.) (7) 
. Sweet stuff making Ned come out in moles (8) 
Demand for a snack? (4-4) 
. Located source for a cathedral (9) 
. A very light girl coming out? Entirely light- 
hearted anyhow (8) 
. “There was a sound of —— bv night’ 
—Byron (7) 


” 


. Dicta (7) 

2. Tt is implied you can make it act (5) 
. Like concrete above the ears (5) 

. Hypocrisy is powerless (4) 


ee 
The winner of Crossword No. 1655 is 
Mrs. Nina Merrylees, 
Manor Cottage, 
Lavenham, 


Suffolk. 
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For 


HIGH RETURNS 


with 


SOUND ADVICE 


and 


FINE SERVICE 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON EC2 


ANNUITIES— 


A Fernden pool will last you a lifetime and cost little to maintain. _Fernden 
supply everything that is necessary and luxuries in addition if you require 
them. Fernden’s long experience makes their advice worthwhile and they 
will only quote for a satisfactory and guaranteed result. 


Brochure on request from: 


The 


Portable 
Dog 
Cage 


This cage is available in two categories 
for Large or Small dogs. The illustration 
shows the cage for Large dogs and has 
been proved adequate for a large and 
boisterous Alsatian. The cage for Small 
dogs is similar but half the height. Both 
types are mobile, can be dismantled and 
re-erected in minutes. Available in 
three sizes. 


LARGE igh 


SMALL DOGS 
as. 
A.7' x3! 6” TS ON OSA 

Y. 10’ 6”x3’ 6” 9 
C..7’ x7’ 14) BGM Ze xe on 
Prices include delivery within 30 miles of 

London. 
Write or telephone 
HOMMADE LIMITED 

Stirling Rd., Acton, W.3. ACOrn 0135 


owe 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. Godalming, Surrey codatming 2244/5 


‘Longlife’ 


rv 


PAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


AAAAAAL 
HENRY COTTON?’s “Best Book” 


—The Times — 


OVER 600 PHOTOGRAPHS con- 

trasting the styles and methods of 

more than 100 famous players, with 
portraits of leading personalities. 


Henry Cotton is the world’s shrewdest 
student of the game and My Golfing Album 
contains the cream of his experience. 
Every page is shot through with the wit 
and wisdom of a player who has made 
golf his very life. 10”x74”, 248 pages. 
Presentation binding 42s. 


ORDER from Booksellers, Libraries, 

or by post 43s. from the Publishers: 

COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10 Tavistock St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


A WIDER CHOICE © 
OF FARMS 


HE first report of property 
market conditions during 1961 
‘that has reached me from 
estate agents comes from Messrs. Bid- 
well and Sons, and since this firm 
not only buys and sells, but also man- 
ages a deal of property in the 
Eastern Counties, it is natural that 
they should devote the bulk of it to 
the market for agricultural land. 
The report begins by saying that 
in early spring a substantial num- 
ber of large farms were offered for 
sale, and this was followed by a 
sufficient number of smaller farms to 
ensure a wide choice for buyers. The 
initial market was made by people 
who wanted to retire from agriculture, 
while last year’s high prices for land 
were still being maintained, whereas 
the larger farms found ready buyers 
in the shape of farmers who wished 
to increase their acreage, and who, 
in turn, left a good supply of smaller 
holdings for newcomers. Neverthe- 
less, though the supply of farms was 
greater than at any time during the 
past ten years, it was only just 
sufficient to meet the demand; but the 


fact that supply and demand were— 


roughly equal did mean that there 
was a marked difference between the 
prices paid for good, well-equipped 
farms and for poorer holdings. 


Evils of High Density 


This trend was emphasised when 
the Credit Squeeze was initiated in 
July. Intending buyers who were 
compelled to rely on borrowing with- 
drew from the market and the 
remainder were evidently intent on 
buying for value. 

The supply of new houses in 
many areas has also resulted in a 
freer market in this sphere, says the 
report. But it goes on to say that the 
re-building of slums ought not to be 
thought of as a way to conserve land 
unless re-development ‘‘reaches the 
sky.’’ The evils of high density, it 
insists, must be alleviated by build- 
ing four or more storeys rather than 
by taking land from farmers. 


Common Market Favoured 


There has been a general and 
widespread antipathy in . agricul- 
tural circles to this country entering 
the Common Market, but, as Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons point out, no one 
holding strong views either for or 
against participation seems to be able 
to argue a case. They favour entry, 
on the grounds that it is easier to 
compete and earn good dividends 
within the Market than to operate 
outside it. 

“Ts it possible,’’ they write, ‘‘to 
assess, in advance, who will gain most 
by linking the European market to 
the ‘Commonwealth market?’’ But 
they maintain that this country, 
with a record of success over centuries 
in adapting herself to changing condi- 
tions, is unlikely to fail now. 

Private investors, the report 
stresses, enjoyed a boom on the Stock 
Exchange during the early part of the 
year; the turn-round in May was too 
quick for a change of policy, and most 
people are awaiting recovery. But 
large institutional funds have been 
active, both for big agricultural 
estates and for town freeholds and 
mortgages. In fact, Messrs. Bidwell 
and Sons hold the view that, Common 
Market or no Common Market, well- 
chosen investments in real estate will 
stand up to the vicissitudes that are 
undermining confidence in gilt-edged 
securities and equities. 


Outlook for the Future 


When it comes to assessing 
trends and prospects for next year, 
Messrs. Bidwell and Sons say that 
it is more necessary than ever to 


EL IGH, prices for building la 


| 
| 


{ 


consider the market for real esta 
against the background of gener 
investment. | 

“We read with interest,’’ the 
say, “‘that four out of every fi 
households now have a television se 
and that a very large proportic 
possess such aids to civilised living ; 
refrigerators and washing machine 
It does seem to us that the standai 
of living desired by the people of th 
country is within sight of being sati 
fied as far as material needs are co 
cerned. We envisage that a soci 
development arising from individu 
prosperity will tend more towar 
providing for retirement, which in¢ 
cates an increase of Saving and inves 
ment.’”’ And they end by pointiz 
out that as the first accumulation 
personal wealth is traditionally d 
voted to investments in bricks, me 
tar and land, the market for all typ 
of real estate is likely to widen a1 
strengthen and take its rightful pla 
in a balanced portfolio of investment 


OVER £17,000 AN ACRE FOR 
BUILDING LAND it 


continue to be paid. fF 
instance, Messrs. Hampton and Soa 
obtained £30,000 at auction for 
residential building site of 12% acr 
at Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, carryii 
planning permission for flats ai 
garages with a maximum density 
230 people and having three ro; 
frontages, which works out at ; 
average of more than £17,000 ; 
acre. And at a recent auction Mess: 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and WV 
Arthur T. Tamsley obtained £41,0 
for a corner-block at Hove, Susse 
consisting of a freehold block of sho 
and maisonettes let to produce a tot 
of just over £2,100 a year, whic 
according to the auctioneers, “‘is co 
sidered ideal for possible ear 
development. ’’ 


LEASE OF FOOD FACTORY 


Batons a decision by Mess: 
Chivers and Sons to cease operé 
ing their food processing factory 
Huntingdon, a lease of the plant h 
been negotiated to Batchelors Foo< 
a subsidiary of Unilever, who will u 
it for dehydrating vegetables a 
extending their canned products. T 
transaction, say Messers. Bidwell a: 
Sons, who acted for the lessors, 
likely to be of assistance to loc 
farmers inasmuch as it will provi 
them with additional outlets for p1 
duce and make them less depende 
on wheat, barley and other conve 
tional crops that depend to a gre 
extent on subsidies. 


SKEFFINGTON ESTATE SOL 


Ape Skeffington Estate of 4 
acres, which is situated about t 
miles to the east of Leicester, h 
been sold by Messrs. John D. Wo 
and Co. and Messrs. Shakespez 
McTurk and Graham for £52,50 
Skefington Hall, a medium-siz 
house with stables and a cotta 
fetched £10,000, and the other lc 
sold included a let farm of 228 acre 
five acres of building land with pr 
mission for ten houses, accommod 
tion land and cottages. 

Another residential and agrict 
tural property that has chang 
hands through Messrs. John D. Wo 
and Co.’s agency is Twineha 
Grange, a large house standing in 2 
acres near Bolney, Sussex. The la: 
includes a home farm with exceptio 
ally good buildings that house a he 
of pedigree Jerseys, another fas 
with its own house and a grain-d1 
ing plant and five cottages. 

PROCURATOR. 
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FFECTS OF DROUGHT 
IN BRITAIN 


Britain we, never have a real 
lrought in terms of the experi- 
mcees of Australia or Africa, but 
o have our dry years like 1959. 
Ministry of Agriculture’s report 
‘aym Incomes in England and 
Ss, 1959, shows that the dry 
ner suited the arable farms but 
dairying. Compared with the 
ous year the average net income 
00 acres for the arable group rose 
x per cent. (to £1,003). It fell by 
er cent. for the dairying group 
8830), by 26 per cent. for the 
tock, rearing and fattening group 
6291) and by three per cent. 
he mixed group (to £799). High 
1 yields and the harvest gathered 
oly were the favourable aspects, 
the adverse effect of the dry 
aer on the pastures was seen in 
‘ed revenue from livestock and 

spending on foodstuffs, for 
- cows particularly. Taking all 
s, the average income fell by 

per cent.—that is from £734 
00 acres in 1958 to £675 in 1959. 


Check Bracken 


the hill districts lower slopes 
yvered with bracken are a chal- 
to the land improver. Ground 
will grow bracken will generally 
something better, as we found 
i@ war years when a quick in- 
e in potato production was 
tial. But getting rid of bracken 
for persistence and patience. It 
t just a matter of spraying with 
mical or cutting the fronds once 
ice. Bracken has great reserves. 
-d, there is often more of the 
cn plant below ground (20 
) tons an acre) than there is 
> ground (six tons an acre). This 
rground rhizome system has to 
ttacked, because whatever is 
on the surface new fronds will 
up. In Agriculture, Dr. W. W. 
her and Mr. R. C. Kirkwood, of 
West of Scotland Agricultural 
ye, rTeport some advances by 
of chemical control, but we do 
yet know the correct stage of 
en growth at which chemicals 
d be applied. Several cutting 
bruising machines have been 
ed, and where the land improver 
persisted satisfactory results 
been achieved in reducing the 
ty of the bracken. It remains 
that unless capital is available 
eet not only the cost of initial 
cation of bracken, but to follow 
ith sward and stocking improve- 
, an economic return is unlikely. 
feeding Competition 
» get breeders to test the various 
Trains in their beef herds and 
are them under identical condi- 
so as to find out which show 
nost economical gains and the 
conformation, the Royal Agri- 
ral Society of Victoria has this 
introduced a lot-feeding com- 
on. The entries were three 
or heifers of any breed or cross 
ng not more than two perman- 
seth, and they were kept at the 
sround and fed in stalls for a 
red days. The growth ration of 
sd oats and baled hay was 
ible at all times, and the R.A.S. 
ctoria supervised the feeding to 
e that all groups were treated 
At the end of the hundred 
feeding the groups were judged 
by a butcher and then the 
sses were appraised. In _ the 
me there was a bigger differ- 
among breed representatives 
between the different breeds. 
best carcass was produced by 
agus, and some Santa Gertrudis 
steers made the fastest and 
economical weight gains, but 
did not score well as carcasses. 


This lot-feeding competition is an 
idea that the Royal Smithfield Show, 
or better still perhaps the Royal 
Agricultural Show in its new form, 
might well borrow from Melbourne. 


Beef in East Anglia 


‘yee arable cropping is the 
Main concern, as it is on most 
East Anglian farms, what. place 
to-day can beef production fill in the 
economy? This is the question posed 
in Beef on the Avable Farm (Farm 
Economics Branch of. the School of 
Agriculture, 4s.). The conclusion of 
the economists is that the right size 
of the enterprise to pay is one just 
large enough to utilise the leys, per- 
manent pasture and the by-products 
available, but the beef cattle must 
not impinge on land that could be 
used for cash crops. 

A high return, about £30 an 
acre, can be expected from the inten- 
sive rearing of calves bought in 
autumn and finished fat in the spring 
at 18 months. This is really a 
specialist job. The next highest 
return (£14-20 an acre) comes from 
the beef breeding herd, the best 
timing being spring calving to sell at 
21 months. The traditional methods 
of buying stores for fattening in 
spring or autumn give the poorest 
results (£10 an acre). These returns 
are in terms of gross margin to be 
regarded as the contribution of the 
enterprise towards the regular labour, 
machinery, rent and other costs that 
the arable farm carries anyway. 


Charollais Bulls 


UARANTINE and _ veterinary 
tests here have proved necessary 
precautions to safeguard our herds 
and flocks against the risks of strange 
diseases brought in by Charollais 
bulls that lately came from France. 
Three of the bulls were found to be 
carriers, and they have been des- 
troyed. Naturally enough, our own 
pedigree breeders of Herefords, 
Shorthorns and Aberdeen - Angus 
cattle have been quick to underline 
the risks involved in any importa- 
tions of livestock from the Continent. 
Presumably our Ministry veterinary 
experts knew of these risks and were 
satisfied that quarantine and veterin- 
ary tests here would reveal any latent 
infections before the Charollais bulls 
were allowed outside. But why were 
these tests not made before the cattle 
left France? That precaution would 
have saved anxiety and money. We 
have problems enough of our own in 
maintaining high animal health 
standards in this country without 
buying in trouble. 


Blue Tongue 


EW ZEALAND breeders of 

cattle and sheep complain be- 
cause Australia prohibits the import 
of pedigree animals from New Zea- 
land as a precaution against the 
introduction of blue tongue disease. 
New Zealand has never had the 
disease, and nor indeed have we in 
Britain. There has been blue tongue 
in Texas, and it is understandable 
enough that no great livestock coun- 
try should take the risk of importing 
livestock from there. But the Austra- 
lian veterinary authorities seem to be 
exceeding their responsibilities. It 
may be that Australia has in the past 
imported so many animals of so many 
different types from so many differ- 
ent countries that she has not needed 
any further influx of new blood 
recently, but I am told that Austra- 
lian studmasters now feel the need 
for fresh sires from this country. They 
should be allowed under proper 
quarantine rules such as we apply to 


imported animals. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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I used to hate bathnight.. . 


Yes, bathrooms were miserable places till Dimplex came along 

with the perfect pair—a super-efficient wall-mounted 750 watt infra-red 
heater and a permanently oil-filled electric towel rail. 

Steamproof and shockproof, the Dimplex infra-red heater gives 

a generous flood of warmth and is complete with pull cord switch. 
Reflectors are supplied in natural or copper-coloured anodised 
aluminium and with baseplates in a range of 9 colours. 

Price: £5.14.3.* 


Ideal for every day of the year, Dimplex electric towel rails 


Tax paid. 


dry towels, air clothing and the larger models take the chill off the 
bathroom, too! Big range in loadings, 90—200 watts and 
finished in chrome or stove enamel in 9 colours. 

Prices from £9.0.3.* 


Also from Dimplex: permanently oil-filled thermostatically controlled 


Tax paid. 


electric radiators, convectors, portable infra-red fires and for 
central heating by hot water, pressed steel and copper radiators. 
*Including 10% Special Surcharge on Purchase Tax 

Write for these invaluable booklets now! 

““ THE DIMPLEX HOME WARMTH PLAN BY ELECTRICITY.” 

“ THE DIMPLEX CENTRAL HEATING PLAN BY HOT WATER.” 


H.18 


DIMPLEX LIMITED - MILLBROOK - SOUTHAMPTON - Telephone: 74425-9 
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He Ww KELE, LID: 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR HOUSE - BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel.: BROADWAY 2108 


An Important George If Gilt Wall Mirror, the frame original brilliant gold 
—not regilded 


CHELTENHAM MIDHURST 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIQUES AND FINE ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Cables: Decor Aberdeen 


A pair of percussion cap pistols by Purdey. Price £85. 


~ 
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NEW BOOKS 


LONDON’S BURIEI 
HISTORY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


fy R. MICHAEL HARRISON’S 

M book, London Beneath the 

Pavement (Peter Davies, 
25s.), leaves no stone unturned or 
antique avenue unexplored. The 
hungry generations have been tread- 
ing London down for a long time. 
What is to-day’s pavement becomes 
to-morrow’s cellar, and the day after 
to-morrow it may be a sub-vault full 
of objects puzzling to the archzolo- 
gists of that time. It is a sobering 
thought that the bones of Mr. Harri- 
son and Sir Mortimer Wheeler may 
themselves be the matter of erudite 
speculation. 

In the region of London, before 
ever the Romans came, men were 
living and working, necessarily pro- 
ducing tangible evidence of their 
devotion both to Mammon and their 
gods. Most of these things have sunk 
without trace, but here and there 
something emerges that is a whisper, 


if no more, of days when strange— 


beasts roamed over the now sunken 


I shouldn’t call this “‘seeing” 
Westbourne, any more than I am s} 
ing Thirlmere if I look at a kiteh} 
tap in Manchester. Certainly, if 
turn the tap, Thirlmere rushes on} 
a sufficiently surprising thing. A} 
Manchester man may in this way ta 
his daily dip in Thirlmere. But ¢ 
Westbourne can be literally seen. | 
is “‘the Serpentine river’’ upon ¢ 
banks of whose lido Londons 
disport themselves on sunny days. | 
for the Fleet, the last of London 
rivers to be covered over, it w 
obviously once navigable high up i 
course. An anchor; discovered in #1 
Fleet in the latter part of last centur 
was found ‘‘at Black Mary’s Hol 
near the end of Baker Street’? ay 
another was found ‘‘on the site of 
now-demolished Elephant and Cast 
tavern at Pancras Wash, whe 
the road branches off to Kenti 
Town.”’ i} 

Sometimes Mr. Harrison is ang 


With the way in which ancient thin 
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LONDON BENEATH THE PAVEMENT. By Michael Harrisor 
(Peter Davies, 25s.) 


CORNISH FOGOUS. 


By Evelyn Clark 


(Methuen, 30s.) 


LIFE WITH TITINA. Noel Barber 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 18s.) 
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surfaces of Trafalgar Square, and it 
would have been all in the day’s work 
for bureaucrats, wandering along 
Whitehall, to raise their bowlers to 
a mammoth. One cannot believe that, 
even then, Whitehall lacked some 
contemporary equivalent of what 
Mr. Harrison calls, in a fine burst of 
fury, ‘‘quill-driving Caligulas.’’ 


Hidden Waterways 


Once the Romans came, the sub- 
terranean evidence thickens. Part of 
it, indeed, still stands above ground; 
and you may, if you wish, to this day 
lean on stones whereon once Roman 
legionaries leant, sick for home as 
they gazed upon the untamed Thames 
spreading before their eyes in marshy 
squalor. Over there where the 
County Hall now stands they may 
have watched one of their boats going 
down. The bones of it were dug out 
of the mud in 1910. The Thames and 
boats, and the streams whereon the 
boats did their work, occupy a lot of 
Mr. Harrison’s attention. They were 
many, those streams: the Tyburn and 
the Fleet and the Walbrook and others 
that moved on waters once open to the 
day but now submerged and sub- 
jugated. 

The Fleet, which is now London’s 
Cloaca Maxima, ‘‘was still turning 
flour, flatting and other mills in the 
early part of last century.’’ All those 
streams are still knocking about some- 
where under London’s feet. 

Who remembers that West- 
bourne Grove is named after the 
Westbourne? ‘‘Yet thousands of 
Londoners not only pass under the 
Westbourne each day, but actually 
see it. It passes, in a large cast-iron 
_ pipe, above the uncovered platforms 
of Sloane Square station’? and the 
cast-iron pipe is the one that was put 
there nearly a century ago. However, 


are destroyed to meet modern co 
mercial needs—All Hallows in Gra 
church Street, for example, vy 
“pulled down in 1938 to give m 
room to Barclay’s Bank’’ — | 
further thought leads him to the e 
clusion that ‘‘there was never, ih 
this world’s drab history, a cult 
more firmly based upon consciencel 
money-grabbing than that of Ro 
in the days of the Imperium.’’ 

I found this a fascinating bot 
You may know a lot—and gues: 
lot more—about how modern Lonc 
has its roots in “‘the backward a 
abysm of time,’’ but it will 
nothing to what Mr. Harrison kn« 
and guesses. (I don’t use the w 
guesses in a belittling way. 
inspired guess is often the beginn 
of knowledge.) Seeing that anyth 
underground falls within the provi: 
of Harrison-Dis, there is necessai 
a lot about the underground utili 
—trains, gas-mains, water-mai 
electricity, and so forth; and we 
told all about their installation < 
maintenance, and about the tun 
driven beneath the Thames. 1 
“under’’ may not mean anything 
deep as that. 


Some Dubious Resorts 


Anything that is lower t 
the pavement serves Mr. Harrisc 
turn, and so we have a survey of di 
and dubious tea-rooms and nig 
clubs and other such resorts 1 
feel happier if the roof over tl 
heads is the ground under ot 
people’s feet. It isa remarkably c 
plete book, ranging back infinitely; 
time; and, in space, covering s 
diverse matters as the crypt of 
Paul’s and the tea-room where, to 
suspicions of the police, a cup of 
cost five shillings. However, 
latter was an easy mystery to ¢. 


and others, as Thomas Browne 
“though puzzling questions, 
jot beyond conjecture.”’ 


ROBLEMS OF FOGOUS 


The Shorter Oxford English 
jonary does not contain the word 
1, and only a few specialists, I 
ine, know what a fogou is. But 
of them seems to know why 
is were built, or rather delved. 
here, too, we are in the under- 
nd realms. What is known about 
+ structures is set forth in Mrs. 
yn Clark’s book Cornish Fogous 
huen, 30s.). It is a book for 
alists. Mrs. Clark is frank about 
“As the book is written for 
ecologists, it is assumed that 
srs are sufficiently familiar with 
nical terms to make more precise 
nation unnecessary.”’ 
A map giving the distribution of 
ish fogous shows them—all save 
-—to be concentratedin that part 
e county called Penwith. If you 
-a straight line north-south from 
Ives to the land facing St. 
ael’s Mount, then nearly all the 
us are west of that. They are 
ibuted fairly thickly between 
-and Land’s End. This was the 
m to which the ancient traders of 
Mediterranean sailed their ships. 
structures similiar in many ways 
e fogou are known to have existed 
ne area of early Mediterranean 
ire. Scholars admit at least the 
bility that thence they spread to 
wall, to Ireland, to Scotland and 
sles, and onward to Iceland and 
dinavia. Examples are known in 
hese places though there are 
tions in local details of con- 
tion. 


Unsolved Mystery 

A fogou, to put it briefly, is little 
than a hole in the ground. Or 
“r an underground passage, a Cor- 
, the sides sometimes opening 
a chamber, which may or may 
lave an aumbry in the wall. The 
; of the passage are built up with 
> and the roofing is of slabs, often 
tanite. The chamber is igloo- 
ed. At each end of the passage 
way out. Most of those that 
in are now pretty ruinous and 
oration of them is difficult. Mrs. 
< has spent a lot of time making 
exploration as is possible after 
depredations of so many cen- 
s, and she has also assembled 
the discoveries and guesses of her 
ecessors and contempories in this 
»w field of research. After all her 
‘she is not much further forward. 
one point she establishes is that 
rou is always found near an an- 
dwelling-place. But whata fogou 
for is as much a mystery as ever. 
> people have suggested that they 
bolt-holes from enemies, some 

they were storage-chambers, 
, have even hinted at a possible 
ious purpose. But no one knows. 
Clark tells us frankly that she 
merely assembled ‘‘assumptions 
conjectures.’’ ‘‘Their purpose 
ins problematical.’’ 


‘HE EXCITEMENT OF A 
FULL LIFE 


Mr. Noel Barber, the well-known 
en correspondent of a London 
paper, tells us in Life with Titina 
ider and Stoughton, 18s.) how, 
1) middle-aged, he married an 
an wife and found himself 
ged into a polyglot existence that 
horoughly* enjoyed. There was 
vife’s son, speaking French, her 
rer, who spoke Korean or 
anian, an adopted Italian 
hter, pretty soon two children of 
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his own, as well as a Danish nanny 
and a German-Swiss daily help. Mr. 
Barber’s life has not been without 
excitement. He was shot by a Russian 
sentry in Budapest, stabbed by an 
Arab in North Africa, and he has been 
in “‘hot spots’’ all over the world. But 
this, surely, was his most momentous 
adventure. He tells about it with 
spirit and charm. He makes two 
confessions that will outrage con- 
temporary thought. He is still madly 
in love with his wife, and he thinks 
London, despite taxation, the only 
place for a civilised man to live. 

He got himself smashed up in a 
motor crash in France, and wrote this 
book in hospital. And that, perhaps, 
was the most revealing gesture of a 
man who refuses to let life get him 
down. 


>———__— 


CHOOSING SHRUBS 
AND TREES 


Ae years ago E. H. M. and 
P. A. Cox gave us a fine critical 
book on the best shrubs: they now 
present us, in Modern Trees (Nelson, 
25s.), with a companion volume on 
trees. Four colour plates and 27 
attractive line drawings accompany 
this connoisseur’s choice of garden 
trees, which anyone planning to plant 
trees would do well to read. 

Those who want more of a 
reference book will like Shrubs and 
Trees for the Smaller Garden, by 
Frances Perry (Pearson, 25s.), which 
has four coloured plates, showing 24 
plants, by Cynthia Newsome-Taylor, 
and a number of half-tone illustra- 
tions. A much bigger choice of plants 
is provided, but the treatment is 
much briefer, almost catalogue-like. 
Brevity does not, however, impair 
accuracy, and both descriptions and 
culture are excellently done. 

A more discursive book, ad- 
mirable for the owner of limited space, 
is The Small Shrub Garden by Judith 
M. Berrisford (Faber, 30s.). Apart 
from recommending many plants, in 
very good taste, the author goes much 
more into how to use them than the 
other two books, dealing with associa- 
tions, weed smother, interplanting 
and underplanting, provision of cut- 
ting material, and so on. This excel- 
lent book is very much one to be 
studied by the prospective garden 
planner. Jax (el a 


THE WRITER AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


N Country Book, a Personal An- 

thology (Newnes, 30s.) Macdonald 
Hastings put together a picture of the 
English countryside as seen through 
the eyes of writers as diverse as 
Shakespeare and Stella Gibbons, 
Osbert Sitwell and Surtees. The 
parallel lives of man and of nature 
are linked by the plan of the book, 
which is divided into sections headed 
Sowing, Growing, Harvesting and 
Ploughing, each prefaced by a short 
autobiographical section that shows us 
the author as a schoolboy at Stony- 
hurst, in his cottage on the Berkshire 
Downs, or editing the Strand Maga- 
zine. 

Whatever aspect of the country- 
side the reader is interested in, he will 
not be disappointed by Mr. Hastings. 
Thus there are five long essays by 
Arthur Bryant portraying the English 
countryman from the Dark Ages to 
the days of high farming at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century; Major 
Jarvis on the problems of a deaf man 
out shooting; the climax of Murder 
in the Red Barn, villain’s music and 
all; and James Robertson Justice 
on clearing a trout stream. There 
is a gallery of silly ‘‘sayings,”’ 
such as ‘‘A hot May makes a fat 
churchyard’ and ‘“‘As July, so the 
next January,’’ and a splendid selec- 
tion of photographs, ranging from a 
small boy playing in a derelict lorry 
to a dead crow startlingly black 
against a background of snow. 

K.S. 
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CHICHESTER ANTIQUES 


LIMITED 


GEORGE CHINNERY 1748-1847 


Size of Canvas: 194 inches x 14} inches 


43. NORTH STREET, -CHICHES TER 


Telephone 4882 EARLY CLOSING THURSDAY 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
*GRAMS: LOVES, PERTH *"PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) 


ESTABLISHED OVER 90 YEARS 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


51, 52, 53, SOUTH STREET & FAIR MAID’S HOUSE, 


PERTH : SCOTLAND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


A Pair of covered and gilded torcheres. Height 4 ft. 4 in. 


Our Interior Decoration Department offers a unique Service 
for Curtains, Carpets, Linens, Bedding and Fine Upholstery 


All work carried out in our own workrooms 
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T. CROWTHER & SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. OAK AND PINE PANELLING 
WOOD AND MARBLE MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK, FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS, etc. 


Length of shelf 4’ 82” 

Total height 3’ 53” 

Finely carved Statuary marble Opening width 3° 
Louis Seize Chimneypiece. Opening height 201i 


NO CATALOGUES 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


ees Telephone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: Antiquity, London 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland. 


MRS. SHIELDS LTD. 
Decorators ¢ Upholitercrs. 


7/9, HARRIET ST. - SLOANE ST., S.W.1. 
Tel: Belgravia 2651/2 


A small Antique Queen Anne Walnut 
Tallboy Chest of extremely good colour. 
Length 38} inches, depth 204 inches, 
height 5 feet 9 inches. Period circa 1710. 


as 


A fine Antique Grandfather Clock with walnut case 
and eight-day striking movement with brass dial. 
Maker, William Stapleton, London, circa 1750. 
Extreme height 7 feet 8 inches. 


BRIDGE STREET 
poese R-Dee Ee 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘Antiques,’”’ Aberdeen 


The compact “ Belgravia’ Settee with down filled seat and back cushions giving ma: 
mum comfort covered in fine celadon green damask, or to your selection, finished witl 
trellis fringe, also a similar model with 3 seat cushions, chairs available. 


Our Manager will be pleased to call and advise on complete decorative schemes a) 
“prepare designs which will simplify your choice of Traditional Upholste: 

Carpets, Curtains and fine Decorative Furniture. Only the finest craftsmen a 

employed in order to ensure that your needs are faultlessly satisfied. 
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E PERFUMES OF ARABI 


even well-known scents from leading French perfumers. 


(Left to right) Guerlain’s Vol de Nuit, Chanel’s No. 5, Coup de Feu by Marquay, Worth’s Je Reviens, 


Carnet de Bal by Revillon, Lancéme’s Magie and Lubin’s Gin Fizz, this last in atomiser form 


ECAUSE actors believe that it is unlucky 
to quote from Macbeth, the title quota- 
tion should perhaps be amended to read 
most all the perfumes of Arabia.’’ Only 
of the Arabian perfumes survive and are 
for instance, in the row of crystal-bottled 
s in the photograph on this page. 

[hese are far more modern products, put 
oy a group of 15 French parfumeurs to 
eyes as well as noses for, since scent lasts 
r if kept out of the light, boxing is as 
rtant as bottling. More perhaps. The 
2 is only seen momentarily; the box is 
t to last as long as the scent in the bottle 


n. 
t may have taken anything from five to 
ears to produce any one of these scents, but 
ite of this long term policy, most of the 15 
vmeurs have three or four or more scents to 
credit. Well established favourites, and 
ht in vast quantities by all those people 
are asked to bring a bottle of scent back 


from Paris (Paris and perfume are synonymous, 
it seems), are Fleurs de Rocaille (Caron), No. 5 
(Chanel), L’Aimant (Coty), Mitsouko (Guer- 
lain), Magie (Lancéme), Arpége (Lanvin), 
Sortilége (Le Galion), Gin Fizz (Lubin), 
Quelques Fleurs (Houbigant), Coup de Feu 
(Marquay), Crépe de Chine (Millot), Le Numéro 
Cing (Molyneux), Joy (Jean Patou), Carnet de 
Bal (Revillon) and Je Reviens (Worth). Of 
these scent-makers, five are couturiers, or were, 
and one (Revillon) is a furrier. The largest 
single amount of scent put out for private con- 
sumption, I am told, is Mademoiselle Chanel’s 
famous No. 5. This can be bought in a 70 oz. 
bottle that costs 200 guineas. Joy, by the 
house of Jean Patou, is still said to be the 
most expensive scent in the world. A 1 oz. 
bottle of Joy costs 13 guineas, which seems 
to me to work out at 910 guineas for a 70 oz. 
bottle. 

Happily, perhaps, the house of Patou does 
not make one. In addition to these, and 
other, scents, many 
scent-makers make 
matching soaps and 
toilet water. 

The association of 
scent with clothes is 
part of fashion. Most 
Of them Pariswdnress 
houses, although not 
necessarily members of 
this new league of 
French scent - makers, 
have perfected delicious 
smells that we now 
associate with — their 
houses. Sprayed by 
vendeuses as we climb 
the staircase of the 
house of Dior in the 
Avenue Montaigne, we 


(Left) A new hair style for 
the New Year by Alexandre 
shows long hair swept up 
into loose curls and held by a 
brilliant-set diadem. The 
make-up is Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer’s—pale gold, brown 
and jade 


5 


(Right) New scent packaging 
includes Worth’s Je Reviens 
in an atomiser for a handbag, 
Jean Patou’s Moment 
Supréme and Christian 
Dior’s impressive reeded 
silver atomiser, dressing 
table size. This, and the Dior 
necklace, are at Harrods’ 
new Dior boutique 


ricochet from Miss Dior to Diorama and even 
Diorissimo. Mademoiselle Grés has launched 
Cabochard (squat thick crystal flask, grey velvet 
ribbon tied), Pierre Balmain, in addition to Vent 
Vert and another scent called after his Elysées 
telephone number, is associated for ever with 
Jolie Madame, evocative of Parma violets and 
the de luxe quality of the Balmain collections. 
Nina Ricci and Pierre Cardin both have charac- 
teristic scents. Jean Dessés has a perfume called 
Celui de Jean Dessés. Madame Rochas, widow 
of the couturier, has had a new scent created to 
stand by Femme and Mousseline. This is simply 
called Madame Rochas. 

In London, Hardy Amies (Fun and, pun- 
ningly, Amie), John Cavanagh and Norman 
Hartnell have sponsored scents. And there is a 
host of scents put out by international houses 
dedicated to beauty, such as J. and E. Atkin- 
son, Morny, Yardley, Elizabeth Arden, Cyclax, 
Revlon and Helena Rubinstein, whose last 
contribution is Heaven Sent, a name that seems 
to sum up this pretty, perfumed and excessively 
feminine world. 

In parenthesis, creators of perfumes, as a 
race, seem to incline to a pretty taste in punning. 
Revlon launches a new eyeshadow stick, Fresh 
Emeralds, with a blurb entitled Eye Notes. 
Dr. N. G. Payot, whose new maquillage is all 
in delicate tones of rose, blue and green, 
announces the ‘‘War of the Roses,’’ and. Worth, 
descendant of the house that dressed Queen 
Victoria as well as the Empress Eugénie, has 
listed the four most famous Worth perfumes 
in the following order: Je Reviens, Vers Toi, 
Dans la Nuit and Imprudence. This perfumed 


1650 


game of consequences may or may not be 
significant. 

If the 15 French manufacturers’ campaign 
to make English women fly to the scent bottle 
seems unnecessary, we might remember. that 
the English do not often spray their pets with 


scent (the Egyptians did). Cleopatra used a 
scent made up of 16 ingredients and invocations. 
The court of Louis XV was known as “‘la cour 
parfumée,’’ Queen Elizabeth I wore perfumed 
gloves, and the English Parliament of 1770 
brought in an Act forbidding the use of per- 
fume (as well as of false teeth and iron stays) 
if ‘imposing upon, seducing and betraying into 
matrimony any of His Majesty’s subjects.”’ 
The French manufacturers have wondered if 
this Act has ever been repealed. 

The new surge of atomisers, both dressing- 
table and handbag-size, is perhaps the newest 
development in perfumes. Lenthéric have now 
partnered their Tweed Hair Mist with Tiara 
Hair Mist. Both help give an ambiance of 
floating, perfumed mist. New, too, from this 
parfumeur is a lipstick called Crimson Flame. 

Other additions to dressing table or bath- 
room are Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Bubble Bath, 
green and very bubbly; a propelling-eye pencil 
from Rimmel in a neat container that contains 
its own sharpener; a new, excellent and most 
reasonably priced hand lotion by Cutex (Fair 
Hands); a hair care product from J. and E. 
Atkinson called Vital Daily Hairdressing, a 


most welcome, light product contained in a 
tube; a new double shampoo by D. and A. Gibbs 
(pretty to look at and a good buy for women 
who wash their own hair); a twin-point eyebrow 
pencil from Harriet Hubbard Ayer (this has its 


(Left) Elizabeth 
Arden’s black calf 
dressing case. Besides 
holding a complete 
supply of make-up, it 
is capacious enough to 
serve as an overnight 
bag 


(Right) A hair style 
for the New Year by 
Monsieur Alexis of 
Antoine de Paris 
(Dover Street), which 
shows the new Antoine 
torsade swept to one 
side, with light waves 
dressed high on the 
other 


own sharpener too); 
some delicious pink lip- 
stick and rouge (Rose 
Persan) from Lancome, 
as well as a splendid 
lotion for hands and 
body; a streamlined, 
handbag-size case te 
hold eye make-up by 
Lenthéric and a make- 
up that is foundation, 
powder and moisturiser 
all in one by Coty. 
Germaine Monteil 
(well known in Paris and New York) has now 
launched Nostalgia and Fleur Sauvage here. 
The last, says the brochure, is for the ‘‘woman 
who thrives in the great indoors.”’ It is worth 
remembering that other manufacturers are hold- 
ing surprises up their perfumed sleeves for 
1962. Elizabeth Arden has a trio of basic 
preparations (Ardena cleansing cream, skin 
tonic and Velva cream) at £1 5s. instead of 


(Right) Three of the basic 
Cyclax preparations packaged 
in a lilac box 


(Left) Grés’s mew scent, 
Cabochard, and Madame 
Rochas, forming a_back- 
ground for Michael Goss- 
chalk’s new flower brooches 


(Below, leftto right) Marquay’s 
handbag-size atomiser in 
red lizard case; Molyneux’s 
atomisers—reeded green and 
gilt (dressing-table size) and 
reeded gilt (small _ size); 
Chanel’s black and gilt duo; 
Lanvin’s black and_ gold 
atomiser; Yardley’s dressing- 
table atomiser; Houbigant’s 
atomiser; and lipsticks by 
Revlon and Chanel 
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£1 its. 6d. just for the month of February 
and Revlon will launch a new night crean 
Eterna 27, guaranteed to produce ‘“‘dramat 
results’ after an honest-to-God, 40-day trial. 
Betty WILSON. 
Postscript.—On the question of scent ¢ 
perfume (Mitford rules), a perfume mani 
facturer says he thinks scent is strictly for th 
animals. 
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As good as 


a daily massage 


The Mason Pearson brush penetrates 
to the roots of your hair and thoroughly 
massages the scalp leaving a sense 
of glowing comfort. It sweeps 


through the tangles, thoroughly 


POCKET SIZE cleansing the hair without 
12/9 th ligeeee ¥ 
ulling or tu ; 
SHINGLE P ? See 
18/3 hair becomes fresh and 
GENTLE 
clean ... looks glossy, 
22/11 , ee 
inion dane trim and _ attractive. 
UP TO 
81/3 


For attractive post-free booklet, 
write to Mason Pearson Bros., 
70 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


ENGLISH 


WEBB CORBETT 


CRYSTAL 


—____ London 


ORDER your made-to-measure 


Look for this 

trademark and 

the signature 
on the label. 


an appetiser be- 
meals and a 
er after meals, 
.NET- BRANCA 
ually effective. 
is earned a world- 
> reputation as 
ick-me-up which 
rt lets you down. 
le from a century- 
herbal _ recipe, 
.NET-BRANCA 
no equal as a 
k - acting tonic 
k. Always have a 
le in your home 
at your office. 
1k it as an aperitif 
- in your coffee. 


Importers: 

ANS MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 

DOL LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. LINN MACDONALD SHOWS HER TAN THREE- 
QUARTER COAT—17 GNS. 


MASON EARSON 


England 


ANTARTEX SHEEPSKIN JACKET 


To be delivered direct to you FACTORY FRESH 


On display at 
RITZ HOTEL, LONDON 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 
HOTEL, NEW YORK 


@ Jackets from 12} gns. (p.p. 
and ins. 5/-) 
@ ¢ Coats from 154 gns. 


@ Stock sizes or made to 
measure 


@ 10 different 
leather 


@ Direct from sheep to you 
e 


colours of 


saves at least half 


Particulars and free Ant- 
artex Sheepskin sent on 
request 


@ White, brown and mottled 
natural fur 


@ Money-back guarantee 


@ Delivery against bank re- 
ference, cheque, or cash 


@ Hand-sewn slippers 21/6 
(p.p. and ins. 1/-) 

@ Also Men’s Jackets from 
18} gns. 


@_Excellent dry-cleaning — 
L14 gns. (inc. p.p. and ins.) 


* 


ANTARTEX SHEEPSKIN 


is obtainable only direct from us 
by Mail Order or at our Factory 
Showroom 


Tel.: ALEXANDRIA 2393-4 


DONALD MACDONALD 


(Antartex) Ltd. (Dept. C.L.12) 
LOCH LOMOND, RENTON, 
Dumbarton 


Ant-ar-tex supplied the Antarctic 
Expedition 
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INTHRNATIONAL 


BOAT 


onOW 
cas 
HOU 


JAN. 13.1962 


OPEN DAILY 10 A.M.—9 P.M. 


Opening Day 10/- « Closed Sunday Jan. 7 
Adults 3/- + Children under 16 years 1/6 


THE YEAR'S 
BRIGHTEST 
EXHIBITION 


Be 


Hi 
sonnets 


ORGANISED BY THE SHIP & BOAT BUILDERS’ 
NATIONAL FEDERATION & SPONSORED BY THE 


DAILY 
EXPRESS 


DIARY 


Championship Show Dates, 
and Breed Societies, etc. 


popular breed. 74 x 5 in. 


DERE TATE EE, TRE. ETE. DTA BLE TE ETE GATE SATE TATE GTA ELE BE 


PERSONAL 


FRICA CALLS for our help. Many 

British Y.M.C.A. Secretaries are in 
Africa helping the Africans to develop their 
own Christian leadership and their own 
Y.M.C.As. Send your gifts to support this 
important service to the Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
(National Council), 112, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


ree traced, records searched, etc.— 
FOLDS HALL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Brushwood, Crookham, Newbury, Berks. 


ER ERESEORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP 381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


(Cees TWILL TROUSERS £3/15/- post 
free. Heavy all-wool breeches cloth in 
fawn and lovat, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price; state waist and inside 
leg measurement, Send cheque, cash, or c.0.d., 
to L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton (Tel. 24970). Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


HINESE HAND-CARVED FURNITURE from 

Hong Kong available direct from Importers. 

The wide and beautiful range of items includes 

_ Camphorwood-lined Teak Chests, Rosewood 

desks, sideboards and tables. Please write for 

price list and brochure or come and visit our 

showroom or telephone MINcing Lane 1541. 

B.T.S. IMPORTS, LTD., 155, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3, 


HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 

selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years, which even in- 
cludes accidental damage. Also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
AND CO., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


CONSULT 
GERTRUDE HARTLEY, 
46, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
about her skin perfecting treatment before 
spending money on cosmetics to make certain 
your skin is in a proper condition to benefit 
from them. Tel. MAYfair 5046. 


IJAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, precious Stones, 
Antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if required. The largest buyers are 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0651. 
BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New Bond Street, 


DOG OWNER’S 


A practical desk diary essential to all whose 
hobby, interest or livelihood is with dogs. 
Invaluable information, compiled by an 
expert, on Breeds, the Kennel Club Register, 
First Aid, 
Whelping, Rearing, Addresses of Breeders 
Each weekly 
opening has a charming drawing of a 
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8s, 8d. marker. 


COUNTRY 


COUNTRY LIFE 
DIARY 


A superb presentation desk diary, indispensable 
to countrymen, farmers, naturalists, sportsmen 
and lovers of the British scene. 
magnificent illustrations, in colour or mono- 
chrome, depicting the face of Britain, from Corn- 
wall to Scotland, from Wales to East Anglia. 
Attractively boxed. Ivory-colour binding. Silk 


DTD TET TH Pre sents Wit h a Future TED TE DE TA TE TE TE TE TEE 


It contains 52 


Obtainable NOW from Booksellers, Stationers, Stores, etc., or from the PUBLISHER, who will despatch to any address, with appropriate greeting, on receipt of instructions. 


LIFE LTD. 


2010 TAVISTOCK STREET COVENT GARDEN LONDON W.C.2 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER 


| The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 

is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24°% for 6 and 5°% for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. 


A line averages six words. 


ee ee ee ea 
e All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL—contd. 


KR. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 

factured from the finest Irish linen and 
vegetable fibre and is woven to a cellular 
weave allowing the body to breathe. Also sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogue and patterns 
of fabric on request—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


NSECT PESTS? Not if you use L.F.C. Insect 


Extermination Service. Clears barns, 
outhouses, stored grain.—7, Morocco Street, 
London, S.E.1 (Hop. 2473), and at Man- 


chester (Central 0842), Bristol (Bristol 58521), 
and Hull (Hull 35230). 


NTERIOR DECORATING. — Michael Inch- 
bald’s Group of Young Decorators will come 
to your home or office to advise on any aspect 
of interior decoration or design. They will also 
help with wallpaper or fabrics, and arrange for 
decorating, upholstery, etc. Consultations from 
five guineas. Telephone KNI. 4456 for full 
particulars from Mrs. Inchbald. 


NVESTORS. In present market conditions 

successful investment requires constant at- 
tention. What to buy—when to sell. THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE GAZETTE, the liveliest 
and best informed financial weekly, is an in- 
valuable guide to stock market trends and gives 
reliable forecasts and up-to-date investment 
news and views. From your bookstall/news- 
agent on Friday mornings at 1/6. If any diffi- 
culty send for specimen copy to The Publisher, 
Stock Exchange Gazette, Gresham House, 
London, E.C.2. 


ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 

poplin, sports materials and wool mix- 
ture and self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached, 45/-, with two collars, 52/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 45/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


OEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Dept. CL, 
Arcadian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


MASONS OF LIVERPOOL 
COUNTRYSIDE & WORLDWIDE REMOVALS 
Modern depositories. Agents in London and 
throughout the country; also I.0.M., Hire, 
Northern Ireland. Estimates free. Established 
1894. High St., Liverpool 15 (Chidwall 2352). 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 


E W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres 
Corsets, Corselettes, Brassiéres, Swimsuits 


Maternity Foundations individually designed 
and made-to-measure by EXPERTS 


Se in crystal clear water in your GILLIAM 
built pool by installing the new Swimmaster 
Filter.—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool Speci- 
alists, Purley, Surrey. Midlands: Unit Pools, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


‘ housewife. 

Gardens”? says: “The wonderful welcome 
our first desk diary received last year has ti 

encouraged us to produce an even more 
comprehensive edition. 
include hints for motorists, advice on deal- 
25s ing with electricity in the home, and a wall- 
s paper chart.” 


3 
HOMES AND — 
i 


a) 


GARDENS DIARY ‘ 


A year-long aid for the modern, efficient 


The editor of “Homes and be 


This time we 


72 x Sin. 8s. 8d. 
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PERSONAL—contd. _ 


RUST INCOMES. Annuities or Reversi 

to Trust Funds or property, U.K. 
overseas. Sales of part or whole arranged 
FOSTER & COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Str¢ 
S.W.1. (WHI. 5561.) 


oN GEM JEWELLERY, silver, g 
plate, bought or valued, complete relia 

Send registered post or call ARMY & NA 
STORES, Westminster, S.W.1 (VICtoria 12: 


ITE FOR PROFIT with the Prem 

School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you have 
earned your fees by the time you’ve finisl 
your course, you get your money back.—W1 
for free copy of ‘“‘You in Print’’ and details 
Special Guarantee. Free market services avi 
able to students. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


ACTIVE MARRIED COUPLE required bef 
January 8th, to take charge small coun 
house near Oxford and provide holiday ¢ 
for four teen-age children of usually non-re 
dent parent. Excellent salary and comforta 
quarters. Reply Box C.429 c/o WALTER JUL 
LTD., 47, Gresham Street, E.C.2. 


FURS 


UR AND JEWELLERY Sales.—Entries 
Sussex Auction Galleries, Haywards Hea 


‘UR COATS PUR., top prices pd., repa 
remodelling, part exch. Write, phone, 
BENNETT, 19 Sth. Molton St., W.1. MAY. 2" 


; For COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 3 


cash offer. Enquiries invited.—D. CURW! 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., N.V 


ST CSMORE TREES purchased. 70 in. cir- 
cumference and upwards. Exceptionally high 
prices paid. Sites left tidy condition.—Box 3712. 


q pe BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 
humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


'HE Cine People, WALLACE HEATON 
LIMITED, 127, New Bond St., London, W.1. 


'O BE WELL DRESSED ON A _ SHOE- 

STRING, a visit to PHYLLIS KAY who 
buys and sells model garments, will be well 
worth while.—35a, Thayer Street (1st Floor), 
London, W.1. HUNter 2638. 


O are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES. Fair deali 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 30 yes 
New furs of originality and distinction. Y 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively : 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your fayou 
new suit or jacket copied in fine wor: 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality twe 
Our unique suit copying service ensures sa 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/11 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


a 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
* COLLECTORS 


, OLD blue and white and coloured 


riental porcelain wanted; also snuff 
s, netsuke’s, t’suba, ivories, jades. 
al paintings, furniture and _ bronze 


3—WM. WILLIAMS, LTD., (Est. 1880), 
Jolls’ House, 27a, Kensington Church St., 
WEStern 7859. 


IQUE GARDEN ORNAMENTS for sale.— 
IEATHERS, Brushes Lane, Lindfield, 
« Tel. 3371. Closed Wed., open Sat. 


IQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
arge varied stock. Open Saturdays, Sun- 
-The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks. 905. 


IQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive 
jock of 18th-century and reproduction 
| wood and marble chimney pieces and 
ous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
le, also interested in purchasing. No 
gues—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
1357. 


| YOU SURE that your glasses are worthy 
f your wine? If not, then try a visit to 
JITON, Antiques, 108 High St., Berk- 
ed, Herts. Phone 460. On the A.41. 


SST VICTORIANA Glass, needlework, 
rniture and textiles QUALITY WOOD, 
y Grove, Ousden, nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. 
usden 226. On road B1063. Open Sundays. 


DEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

llection for sale and are always interested 

rchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
and Marble, also Period Wrought-Iron 
ete. No catalogues—T. CROWTHER 

N, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
Tel. 1375. 


RARD & CO. LTD. Crown Jewellers are 
articularly interested to purchase Table 
such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, 
‘s, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle- 

Candelabra, etc., also all types of 
le Silver, Antique Jewellery and 17th- and 
entury Clocks. Send pieces to 112, Regent 
, London W.1 or we will gladly arrange 
representative to call. 


GE ANTIQUE BOOKCASES wanted. 
rite or phone DESMOND THOMAS 108, 
ord St., London, W.1, Tel. WELbeck 3464. 


. and continental provincial antique fur- 
ture. Charles Morse, The White House, 
Colne (Tel. 270), nr. Colchester, Essex. 


QUE DESIGN BY EDWARD BARNSLEY, 
B.E., Light Oak Refectory Table, 34 in. 
1., height 294 in., £60. Two-tier Serving 
to match, 18 in. x 54 in., height 334 in., 
seen Petersfield.—Box 4059. 


TORATIONS AND REPAIRS 


\NOR DUNN AND SHIRLEY HARTS- 
YRNE spécialise in the highest standard 
1a restoration. Missing parts remodelled 
asting material, blending exactly. Per- 
& postal inquiries most welcome. Car- 
; Cottage, Dunkeswell, Honiton, Devon. 


¥ toilet brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
ted in any material. Also restorations 
Antique and repairs of all descriptions, 
Y material. 

OISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
iltern St., London, W.i. WELbeck 8031. 


TORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
he Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
dart, etc—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte 
ndon, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


'D-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
perbly made to a high standard and 
A wide range of designs available in 
14-page catalogue. Made to standard 
or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
firescreens, grilles.—S. C. PEARCE & 
LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Joodbridge 514. 


YIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
yhotographs, 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
ildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


1S. All makes for sale and wanted.—Bur- 
ns Removals, Golding St., E.1. ROY. 3360. 


ITING STICKS from 22/6. Shooting 
icks with golfer’s umbrella combined 
. Dual purpose set stick-three legged 
£10/0/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’’ 
- Robes, etc. Send for Catalogue.— 
AYNE, 22, Wigton, Cumberland. 

eS 


DRESS AGENCIES 


¥ FASHIONABLE CLOTHES, LADIES’ 
o evening); GENTLEMEN’S Cash or offer 
urn. Est. 1860. Close 12 o’clock Sats.— 
SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Rad., 
on-on-Thames. KIN. 0707. 


NN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
adies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
inen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
sry of eyery description. Offer or cheque 
turn for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
on, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


CORSETIERES 


EEE 
FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 
ith elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
ly made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
ETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
tsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) 
_ Swimsuits, both practical and chic. 
lustrated Brochure C.L. on request. 


shed every Thursday for the Proprietors, 
tered at the 


Country LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, 
for Canadian Magazine Post. 


G.P.O. as a newspaper and 
m and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, 
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elassified announcements 


LONDON HOTELS 


THE CADOGAN HOTEL 
; AND 
RESTAURANT 


Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 


Elegant in style and comfort, with 100 
Tooms, private bathrooms and Family 
Suites, the Hotel is conveniently 
situated in Knightsbridge. 
American Bar. Belgravia 7141. 
Renowned for good food and service, 


qpee DORSET SQUARE HOTEL announce the 
opening of their new Charcoal Grillroom 
and Cocktail Bar. The hotel is in a Georgian 
Square only 3 minutes from the West End 
shops. Write or telephone the Manager for 
fully illustrated brochure (sent by return of 
post).—THE DORSET SQUARE HOTEL, Baker 
Street, London, W.1. AMBassador 2732 (5 lines). 


SERVICE ROOMS 


AS SLOANE SQUARE.—Something different. 
Well-appointed Service Rooms with tele- 
phones; h. and c.; personal supervision, from 
30/- per night including breakfast; weekly and 
over by arrangement.—32, Sloane Gardens, 
S.W.1. Sloane 0634-5. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


ITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
Hotels and Guest Houses on and off the 
beaten track through Britain, 3/6 postage 6d.— 
C. L. Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay, S. Devon. 


ENGLAND 


A FIRST-CLASS country hotel five minutes 
from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
days or residence, Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heating—log fires. 
High quality cooking. Few rooms available 
with beautifully warmed bathroom.—COMBE 
GROVE HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. Tel. 
Combe Down 3341. 


ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort. Golf course adjoining. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


ISLES OF SCILLY 


RESCO—THE ISLAND HOTEL provides 

every comfort for a restful and unwinding 
holiday on one of the world’s most beautiful 
islands without frost or snow. No cars or 
crowds but masses of spring flowers now being 
picked. Tel. Tresco 283.—THE ISLAND HOTEL, 
Tresco, Isles of Scilly, Cornwall. 

“Absolutely superb,” Elizabeth Nicholas. 
“Delightful,” ‘“‘The Tatler.’ ‘Every amenity 
. +. brilliantly contrived,” ‘The Financial 
Times.” 


PORTUGAL 


(CG AND MRS. LOGAN take a few paying 

guests in their comfortable home at Rua 
Dos Navegantes 65, Cascais, Portugal. 
per week. Wine included. 


3 gns. 
March onward. 


Estorit. Sunny holidays Autumn, Winter 

and Spring at friendly British-Scandinavian- 
owned Pepper Tree Inn. Nr. beaches, Casino, 
golf, tennis. From 25/- all in. Private bath- 
rooms, bar, lounge. Full information: Estalagem 
das Pimenteiras, Estoril, Portugal. A.A. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE in all aspects 
of game fishing will be held at The Lake 
Hotel in late March. International casting 
champion Barrie Welham will be in charge.— 
Full details from THE LAKE HOTEL, Llan- 
gammarch Wells, Breconshire. Tel. 202. 


HOLIDAY AND RESIDENTIAL 
ACCOMMODATION 


See also ‘‘To Let” Inside Front Cover 


Beers OLD MANOR, ideal country-sea 
holiday, undeveloped coast, sea near, woods, 
ponds, home farm. Lockley, Orielton, Pembroke. 


OSELAND, CORNWALL. Flat to let fur- 

nished, sleep 5 or 6; fully equipped; facing 
sea and sands, beautiful unspoilt coast; quiet. 
—MRS. JOB, “‘Tirva,’”’ Veryan. Tel. 350. 


ORNWALL. Relax—with English fare at 

its best and Cornish air at its freshest. 
Glorious walks and views—fishing and sailing. 
Special week-end terms from Jan. to March, 
Friday to Monday.—THE OLD FERRY 
INN, Bodinnick-by-Fowey. Write or phone 
Polruan 237, 


HAMEL, HANTS. You will enjoy staying at 
the small but luxurious brand new Hamble 
Manor Hotel, overlooking the river and Solent. 
Only 78 miles from London. Tel. Hamble 3251. 


La Patronne Soigne la Cuisine 


THE BELL HOTEL 
HOTEL and RESTAURANT 
One of the most 
luxuriously appointed small 
hotels in the British Isles. 
SUTTON BENGER 
CHIPPENHAM 
WILTSHIRE 
Telephone Seagry 336. 


PEN ALL YEAR ROUND. “Oakdale,” 

Court Wood, Newton Ferrers, nr. Ply- 
mouth, S. Devon (noted beauty spot). Large, 
comfortable rooms, each with own luxury 
bathroom and lobby. C.H. and C.H.W. Sun 
verandah, Animals welcome. Book through 
London secretary. Mrs. Taylor, 49, Queen 
Victoria St., E.C.4. CITy 2912 (evenings 
ELStree 5688). 


HE FOWEY HOTEL, Fowey, sheltered on 

S. Cornwall Coast, offers warmth, comfort 
and good living. Ideal for long or short stay 
to relax in Winter. A.A.***, 40 rooms.—Tel. 
Fowey 3253. 


‘HE HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stands 
in spacious grounds overlooking the sea and 
occupies the finest position in Eastbourne. 
Licensed. A.A., R.A.C. ****. Centrally heated 
throughout. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
room and toilet. Tennis, ballroom, orchestra, 
television. Two electric lifts. Gas and electric 
fires. Garages and car park. A really comfort- 
able hotel at moderate terms. Please apply for 
brochure to Manageress. Tel. Eastbourne 643. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


Warmest Winter Holidays! 


Relax with every comfort at 


FARRINGFORD HOTEL 
FRESHWATER BAY 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


Once the stately home of Alfred Lord 

Tennyson. Set in over 40 acres of own parkland 

and is now open all winter. Centrally heated 

throughout, delightful warm bedrooms a 

special feature, cosy, restful lounges, excellent 

Cuisine. Television. Own Riding Stables. 
Fully licensed. 


The only place to go in winter! 


Write or ring Manager 
D. M. J. Coulson. Tel. Freshwater 312. 


Lrp., Tower House, London, W.C.2. 
d class matter at the New 


Entered as secon 
Ltd. Annual subscriptions including postage: Inland, 150s. 


WANTED 


ANADIAN FAMILY of five wish to rent 

cottage or small house for the month of 

August in East Sussex/West Kent area.— 
Box 4069. 


EDUCATIONAL 


NTIQUES AND INTERIOR DECORATION. 
—Jacqueline Inchbald has arranged part- 
time Courses in Antiques, Interior Decoration 
and Planning, and History and Development of 
Painting. For further particulars apply Mrs. J. 
Inchbald, 10, Milner Street, S.W.3. KNI. 4456. 


BE SURE 

to choose the right school for your child. 
Obtain a specialised personal service at Cooks 
to help you with this problem. For full in- 
formation on day and boarding schools, tutori- 
als and specialised studies, in this country and 
abroad, consult COOKS SCHOLASTIC SER- 
VICE. Call or write THOS. COOK & SON 
LTD., SC/F/SS, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4000. 


ERTRUDE HARTLEY’S Academy of Beauty 

Culture is recognised as the finest training 
centre for Beauty, Beauty Therapy, Cosmetic 
Chemistry. Students can be confident that here 
they will find up-to-date methods and equip- 
ment to deal with all beauty problems. Private 
lessons are by arrangement for anyone wanting 
a refresher course, or to specialise in selected 
treatments only. The next five months’ course 
begins on the 5th March, 1962, Brochure sent 
on request from 46, Dover Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 5046. 


ERCHANT NAVY Radio Officer Cadets, 15- 
174 years R.M.S. Wray Castle, Ambleside. 


RS. LOWE’S intensive, individual tuition in 
Shorthand, Typing and Book-keeping gives 
confidence. Apply7a, Frognal, N.W.3. HAM 7816. 


UBLIC SCHOOL FEES—provide ahead for 

your son’s Public School Education. Care- 
fully planned investment spread over 13 years, 
or lump sum initially may reduce the net cost 
by as much as half. Individual plans prepared. 
Consult, without obligation, Andrew Weir 
Agencies Limited, 53, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 


CaN TRAINING. Comprehensive 
course in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping and Secretarial Practice, and 
Languages. Prospectus, The Oxford and 
Courity Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles, Oxford. 


SOY HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE 
LTD. (Recognised by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation), 10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, 
W.8. Individual and group tuition for G.C.E. 
College Entrance, Science, for entry to Medical 
Faculties. Entries to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
Next courses for English and _ foreign 
students start 4th January and 1st May, 1962. 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), the 
Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, London, N.W.3. Tel. HAMpstead 9831. 


1653 


NEW YEAR GIFTS 


NY DOCTOR will welcome a Gift of a 

Longworth General Practitioner’s Torch. 
Buy him one for 38/- (or 39/6 with pocket clip), 
from any leading Medical Equipment Supplier 
or direct from the manufacturers: LONG- 
WORTH SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT CO., 
LTD., Abingdon, Berks. 


BaAGeires, Kilts, Clan Tartans, Skirts, Rugs, 

Tweeds, Day and Evening Wear Highland 
Dress, Scottish Knitwear, Jewellery, Souvenirs. 
Price lists -MACPHERSON’S MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, C.L., 126, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


COLOURSLIDES 

Reasonably priced slides on Kodak film with 
the new 2 x 2 Slide-in Protecto Holders and 
commentaries. Standard prices: 16 slides for 
17/6; 32 slides for 35/-; 48 slides 52/6; Kent 
Wedding, 16; State Visit to Italy (the Queen 
with Pope John, etc.), 16, Royal Tour of India, 
Pakistan, Nepal and Iran, 32; Morocco, 32; 
Athens, Old and New, 32; Las Palmas, 32; 
Teneriffe, 32; India, 32; South Africa, 32; 
Cambridge, 16; Scilly Isles, 16; Ancient Cities 
of Cambodia and Thailand, 48; Singapore, 48. 
Full list from 


ROSSITE PRODUCTIONS, 
DEPT. CL, 16, PHILLIMORE GARDENS, 
LONDON, W.8. 


ITTENS FOR NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 
Burmese and other lovely varieties.— 
GLUBB, Mayfield, Sussex. Tel. Mayfield 3136. 


SE Roe THE PLEASURE you get from 
“Country Life’? with friends at home or 
overseas, A year’s Gift Subscription costs 
£7/10/0 (inland), £7/17/6 (abroad) or £6/17/6 
(Canada) from Subscription Manager (CL/PCX), 
Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 


FOR THE GOURMET 


A24NDON DULL MEALS. CANADIAN 
MAPLE SYRUP, 100% pure, 8} lb. Drums 
57/- post paid SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Sposa TURKEY. For a party or festive 

occasion now offered at a very reasonable 
price of 13/- a lb., including delivery. A deli- 
cacy which will delight your guests.— 
GODFREYS TURKEY FARMS, Dunmow, 
Essex. Tel. Hensham 293. 


CHARITY APPEALS 


ANCER PROJECT. Volunteers undergo in- 

tensive investigations, electrically, clinically 
and biochemically, the object of which is to pro- 
vide a pattern which will differentiate and detect 
those conditions which might lead to cancer. 
Money needed to continue this important pre- 
ventive research programme. Donations.— 
CANCER PREVENTION DETECTION CENTRE, 
12a, Prince Edward Mansions, London, W.2. 
Covenant forms obtainable if desired. 


ORKING LADIES’ GUILD needs funds to 

complete a scheme giving independence 
in old age in self-contained flatlets, with care 
when needed, for those of very small means. 
Please help.—Secretary, W.L.G., 280, Earls 
Court Road, S.W.5. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


] De TWEEDS for men and women 25/- 
per yard, 58 ins. wide, Tartan travelling 
rugs full size, Anderson, Buchanan, Cameron, 
Black Watch, Dress Gordon, MacBeth, Dress 
and Royal Stewarts, 50/- each. Random Plaid 
rugs, 40/- each. All Pure New Wool and post 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed.—-DENHOLM 
TWEEDS, Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. Day and evening 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


F DESIGN AND QUALITY are important to 
you, please send for our Fabric Patterns and 
General Catalogue. Torquil (Dept. O.L.), 10, 
Wigmores South, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


pss LINENS, Damask, Tablecloths, Lun- 
cheon, Afternoon tea Sets, Towels, Suitings, 
Bed, Dress Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue 
from ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 9, Donegall 
Sq. South, Belfast, 1, N.I. 


EW EX-NATO OFFICERS’ FIELD 
JACKETS. Olive green, waterproof, wind- 
proof. Ideal for shooting, fishing and all out- 
door activities. Sizes med., large and O.S, 72/6 
plus p. & p. 3/---CHAS H. BAKER & SON, 
LTD., 15/17, Milford Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


HIRTS TO MEASURE from 32/6. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


PORTSMEN Renowned Scotch wool hand- 

knit Shooting stockings, 23/6 pr.; SOCKS, 
3 prs. 26/6 (large 28/-). Post 2/-. Sturdiest 
make.—MUNRO-FRIEND (CL), Ladygrove 
House, Twodales, Matlock (Derbys.). 


ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES, 

Ladies’, Gent’s and Children’s made-to- 
measure from 41/-, Send now for free patterns 
Cavalry Twill. Terylene, Worsted, Bedford, 
Corduroys, Whips, Tweeds, Measure Form and 
Style Book. Also Suits, Hacking Jackets, etc., 
Satisfaction guaranteed.mHEBDEN CORD CO., 
LTD. (Dept. C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


ia it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high, but so is the ser- 
vice.—69, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


SEE ALSO INSIDE FRONT COVER 


Printed in England by SUN PRINTERS, Lrp., Watford and London. 
York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New Zealand, 
; Canada, 187s. 6d.; elsewhere Abroad, 157s. 6d. 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 28, 1961 


Here, in these enchanted isles of perpetual summer, nature has é 
created her own antidote to the nervous strain of modern-day 
Step into a wonderful world living. Palm-fringed beaches with the translucent turquoise sea 


: washing the coral pink sand~a far cry from hectic everyday life. 
as — ALL Lazy, sun-drenched days, romantic, starlit nights -thisisthe magic 


of the Bahamas! From the bustle of Nassau to the picturesque 18th i 

and the Bahamas century settings ofthe Resort Islands, life is leisureful - pleasureful! & 
Remember you can spend 14 days’. holiday from £205 or 28 days 
NEWSORE = +- hos - for £257, including return air fare from London. Contact your 


Travel Agent or write: Dept. (CL) Nassau and the Bahamas, 


ee “see 21 Berkeley Square, London W.1. é 


a 


15 hours flying time from London to Nassau by Prop/Jet 
10 hours flying time by pure jet 


NASSAU AND THE BAHAMAS -: 21 BERKELEY SQUARE - LONDON we: MAYFAIR OO40 bs 


